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[ the 1020s, communities of Syriac-speaking Mia- 
physite Christians were thriving under Byzantine rule 
in and around the Anatolian city of Melitene (modern- 
day Malatya, Turkey). The Byzantine Chalcedonian 
bishop of Melitene at the time, one John, appealed to 
Constantinople on multiple occasions to side with 
him against the Syrian Miaphysites in his diocese.’ 
In November of 1028, Romanos Argyros acceded to 
the Byzantine throne, and in a matter of weeks he 


1 Syrian Miaphysites were often called Jacobites by contemporaries 
and are frequently known today as the Syrian Orthodox. I use the term 
“Jacobites” because I prefer to avoid referring to specific confessions 
as “Orthodox,” and because “Jacobites” was used as a standard, non- 
derogatory term by fellow Miaphysites; e.g., see below, nn. 40, 119; and 
A. Hilkens, The Anonymous Syriac Chronicle of 1234 and Its Sources, 
Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 272 (Leuven, 2018), 18. As for the 
term “Melkite,” often used in modern scholarship to refer to premod- 
ern Arabic-speaking (and sometimes Syriac-speaking) Chalcedonian 
Christians, I generally avoid it, for two reasons. First, because the 
Arabic term on which it is based, zalaki (literally meaning “royal” 
or “imperial”), refers, in confessional contexts, to any Chalcedonian 
Christian in communion with the “imperial” (i.e, Roman/Byzantine) 
church, including speakers of Greek; e.g., see below, nn. 94, 118, 165. 
Secondly, in modern parlance the term “Melkite” often refers, con- 
fusingly, to an eastern rite of the Roman Catholic Church. For 
these and similar terminological issues, see J. Tannous, The Making 
of the Medieval Middle East: Religion, Society, and Simple Believers 
(Princeton, 2018), 13, n. 9; A. M. Roberts, Reason and Revelation in 
Byzantine Antioch: The Christian Translation Program of Abdallah 
ibn al-Fadl, Berkeley Series in Postclassical Islamic Scholarship 3 
(Oakland, 2020), 8, n. 8, 22-23, 102. For the term “Melkite” in par- 
ticular, see S. H. Griffith, The Church in the Shadow of the Mosque: 
Christians and Muslims in the World of Islam (Princeton, 2008), 139. 
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responded to John of Melitene’s plea: Messengers from 
Constantinople arrived to the local Byzantine governor, 
the krites of Melitene, in 1028 “after Christmas,’ with the 
order to arrest the venerable Jacobite patriarch John VII 
bar ‘Abdun, who had occupied his see since 1004, and to 
send him to the capital.” The krizes claimed not to know 
where the patriarch was and secretly sought to warn 
him, but someone betrayed the patriarch and told the 
messengers that they could find him at the Monastery 
of Barid, where the patriarch resided, several days away 
from Melitene.? And so the Jacobite patriarch was 
arrested and brought, with six of his bishops and twenty 
priest-monks, first to Melitene and, after wintering there, 
onward to the capital city.* They arrived during the full 


2 Chronicle of 1234, ed. Chabot, 2:283, lines 17-18, trans. Abouna, 213: 
batar ida d-yalda =J.-B. Chabot, ed., Chronicon ad annum Christi 1234 
pertinens, 2 vols., CSCO 81-82 (Paris, 1916-20; Louvain, 1952-53); 
idem, trans., Chronicon anonymum ad annum Christi 1234 pertinens, 
vol. 1, CSCO 109 (Louvain, 1937), and A. Abouna, trans., Anonymi 
auctoris Chronicon ad A.C. 1234 pertinens, vol. 2, CSCO 354 (Louvain, 
1974). Cited by B. A. Vest, Geschichte der Stadt Melitene und der umlie- 
genden Gebiete: Vom Vorabend der arabischen bis zum Abschluss der 
tiirkischen Eroberung (um 600-1124), 3 vols., continuous pagination 
(Hamburg, 2007), 1202. On the office of krites, see N. Oikonomides, 
“L’évolution de l’organisation administrative de l’empire byzantin au 
XIF siecle (1025-1118),” TM 6 (1976): 125-52, at 148. 

3 On the monastery, see G. Dagron, “Minorités ethniques et 
religieuses dans l’Orient byzantin 4 la fin du X° et au XI° siécle: 
L’immigration syrienne, 7M 6 (1976): 177-216, at 190-91. 

4 MichSyr 3:140-41, 4:562-63, Ibrahim 565-66 (for these abbrevia- 
tions, see below, n. 29); Dagron, “Minorités,’ 201. 
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moon of June 1029 toa city replete with bishops, all there 
to celebrate the new emperor’s coronation. A trial took 
place before the synod, and the Jacobite patriarch was 
condemned to exile in Thrace, ata monastery on the holy 
mountain of Ganos by the Sea of Marmora,® where he 
died about two years later. Three of his bishops yielded 
to demands to accept the Council of Chalcedon, while 
three others refused, like the patriarch, and were thrown 
into prison.” 

This story is relatively well documented, making 
such a consensus narrative possible, itself based largely 
on the most detailed account, preserved in the Chronicle 
of Michael the Syrian (d. 1199), a Jacobite patriarch 
sympathetic to his predecessor John bar ‘Abdun. This 
and the other surviving accounts have been carefully 
studied by a number of scholars, who have collated 
these accounts to establish a plausible reconstruction 
of events.8 

How to interpret these events has been more 
problematic. Scholars have tended to ascribe agency 
to the Byzantine authorities, framing the events as a 
shift toward a Byzantine policy of persecuting Syrian 
Miaphysites, and asking what these events reveal about 
broader changes in Byzantine imperial policy and 
the causes of the momentous Byzantine defeat at the 


5 MichSyr 3:141, 4:563, Ibrahim 566; Dagron, “Minorités,’ 201. 

6 This is one of the earliest mentions of a monastery at Mount 
Ganos; see J. Darrouzés, “Le mouvement des fondations monastiques 
au XI° siécle” TM 6 (1976): 159-76, at 164. Mount Ganos seems 
already to have been a federation of monasteries like Mount Athos in 
the tenth century, as it certainly would be in the future (A.-M. Talbot, 
“Ganos, Mount,’ ODB 2:822), to judge from a seal for the protos of 
Mount Ganos (suggesting he held authority over multiple communi- 
ties); A. Kiilzer, “Das Ganos-Gebirge in Ostthrakien (Isiklar Dag)?” 
in Heilige Berge und Wiisten: Byzanz und sein Umfeld, ed. P. Soustal 
(Vienna, 2009), 41-52, at 42; cited by Z. Chitwood, “The Patriarch 
Alexios Stoudites and the Reinterpretation of Justinianic Legislation 
against Heretics,’ GRBS 54.2 (2014): 293-312, at 299, n. 17. 

7 MichSyr 3:141-45, 4:563-65, Ibrahim 566-68; Dagron, “Minori- 
tés,’ 201-2. 

8 Dagron, “Minorités,” 200-204; T. H. Benner, “Die syrisch- 
jakobitische Kirche unter byzantinischer Herrschaft im 10. und 11. 
Jahrhundert” (PhD diss., Philipps-Universitat zu Marburg, 1989), 
80-89 = §8.1; Vest, Geschichte, 1171-223 = §4.6-7; D. N. Gyllenhaal, 
“Byzantine Melitene and the Social Milieu of the Syriac Renaissance,” 
DOP 75 (2021): 205-35, esp. 219-30 (hereafter “Byzantine Melitene”). 
Iam grateful to David Gyllenhaal for sharing his article with me prior 
to publication. 


Battle of Manzikert in 1071.? This partly reflects the 
message of Miaphysite historiography written in the 
aftermath of 1071, which tends to replace a nuanced 
and complex portrait of the Byzantine church, state, 
and their representatives with a straightforward nega- 
tive picture of ruthless, heretical incompetence.1° 

The most influential modern account has been 
that of Gilbert Dagron. In a 1976 article Dagron inter- 
preted the Jacobite patriarch’s arrest after years of peace- 
ful existence within the Byzantine Empire as a sign that 
the Byzantine imperial government and the patriarch 
of Constantinople were turning from a “pragmatic” to 
a “rigorist” attitude with respect to non-Greek, non- 
Chalcedonian communities within the empire. This, 
Dagron argued, was a decisive moment in which 
Byzantium turned in on itself and its own solipsistic 


9 G.S. Assemani, Bibliotheca orientalis Clementino-vaticana 
(Rome, 1719-28), 2:150, §2 (suscitatam adversus Joannem Abdon ab 
Episcopo Melitenensi Melchita persecutionem, based on the testimony 
of Michael of Tanis); S. Vryonis Jr., “Byzantium: The Social Basis of 
Decline in the Eleventh Century,’ GRBS 2.2 (1959): 158-75, at 169; 
Dagron, “Minorités”; Benner, “Die syrisch-jakobitische Kirche.” 
Zachary Chitwood’s insightful work on the legal significance of the 
synodal condemnation of John bar ‘Abdun and other decrees issued 
under the same patriarch follows Dagron’s conclusions with respect 
to the historical context and meaning of the trial itself; Chitwood, 
“Patriarch Alexios,” esp. 298-300; Z. Chitwood, Byzantine Legal 
Culture and the Roman Legal Tradition, 867-1056 (Cambridge, 2017), 
ch. 5, esp. 139-40. I am grateful to Maria Mavroudi for stressing the 
agency not only of elite Chalcedonians but also of elite Miaphysites 
in these events. 

10 For this shift in Armenian Miaphysite historiography in partic- 
ular (from appreciation of Byzantine suzerainty over Armenia and 
“tolerance” toward the Chalcedonian confession in the tenth cen- 
tury, to the extremely negative portrait of the Byzantine “state, eth- 
nos, confession, ideology, [and] personalities” in the late eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries), see V. Arutiunova-Fidanjan, “Image 
of Byzantium in the Armenian World in the X-XII Centuries,” in 
Byzantium: Identity, Image, Influence. XIX International Congress 
of Byzantine Studies, University of Copenhagen, 18-24 August, 1996, 
vol. 1, Major Papers, ed. K. Fledelius, in cooperation with P. Schreiner 
(Copenhagen, 1996), 74-87, esp. 86. I owe this reference to an 
anonymous reviewer, who stressed the significance of this historio- 
graphical shift. This retrojected negative portrait, and the narrative 
framing Byzantine imperial policies toward Miaphysites as violent, 
destructive, and ultimately responsible for Byzantine military col- 
lapse, are reflected, for example, in the interpretation advanced by 
Vryonis, “Byzantium,” 169, who saw the trial of John bar ‘Abdun as 
the “renew|al]” of “the persecution of [the Byzantine Empire’s] east- 
ern subjects,” marking the beginning of state action that incited ten- 
sions and “strife,” culminating in the total alienation of large parts of 
the population in the eastern territories, which in turn caused mili- 
tary collapse. 
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orthodoxy; not simply a deplorable result of ethnic or 
religious tensions, the trial thus became, for Dagron, 
a turning point in which Constantinople abandoned 
a policy of military pragmatism for intolerant perse- 
cution, eventually setting the stage for the disastrous 
Byzantine defeat at the Battle of Manzikert."4 

A recent study by David Gyllenhaal has deftly 
challenged both Dagron’s thesis that the trial of John 
bar ‘Abdun represented Byzantium’s lurch toward a 
“tigorism” from which it never returned and the con- 
sensus among Syriacists that this and subsequent impe- 
rial action led to a decline (in number, prosperity, or 
otherwise) of the Syrian Miaphysite communities 
under Byzantine rule. Instead, Gyllenhaal argues, Syrian 
Miaphysite immigration into Byzantine territory hap- 
pened gradually in the late tenth century; “imperial 
policy” regarding Miaphysite communities looks like 
nothing so much as “the unsteady alternation of benign 
neglect and sporadic persecution’;1” and, at the trial of 
the Jacobite patriarch itself, there was significant “dis- 
agreement” among Byzantine Chalcedonian churchmen 
“on the question of toleration for non-Chalcedonian 
populations,” such that the condemnation by the 
Byzantine synod of bishops in Constantinople must be 
read not as a unanimous statement on the part of the 
Byzantine administrative and ecclesiastical elite, but as a 
contentious argument within this larger debate.’* 


11 Dagron, “Minorités,” esp. 200-204. Dagron’s work followed 
upon the heels of G. Dédéyan, “L’immigration arménienne en 
Cappadoce au XI° siécle” Byzantion 45 (1975): 41-117, on the con- 
temporary Armenian immigration into Cappadocia. Situating the 
movement of Armenians to Cappadocia in the context of a wider 
eleventh-century Armenian emigration, Dédéyan argued that 
Armenia's “reconstitution” in Cappadocia arose from Armenia’s own 
internal disintegration—and that when Byzantine emperors disman- 
tled this community and alienated its members, they left open “the 
gates of the Byzantine Empire to the Turks’; ibid., 43, 115. Sharing 
Dédéyan’s interest in the movement of people at all levels of society, 
Dagron focused less on the military consequences and more on the 
changes in political and religious ideology that the embarrassment of 
wealthy “heretics” thriving on Byzantine soil brought about; Dagron, 
“Minorités,” 216. Manzikert, mentioned ibid., 212, also hovers over 
Dagron’s earlier observation (p. 204) that “the equilibrium of the 
areas where the Jacobites had settled was overturned by the Turkish 
incursions, and the problem of assimilation or rejection was no longer 
raised (l’équilibre des zones d’implantation jacobite est bouleversé par 
les incursions turques, et le probléme d’une assimilation ou d’un rejet 


» 


ne se pose plus) 
12 Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene,” 231. 
13 Ibid., 231rb—232a. 
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Taking such an understanding of the events them- 
selves as a starting point, the present article reads our 
key narrative sources for the trial of John bar ‘Abdun 
as reflecting and constituting competing arguments 
not only about the Jacobite patriarch’s innocence or 
guilt, but also, more subtly, about the very terms in 
which these questions should be framed. How do 
these narratives—preserved in Greek, Syriac, and 
Arabic, and written by the Byzantine patriarch, Syrian 
Miaphysite authors, a Coptic Miaphysite author, and 
an Arabophone Byzantine Chalcedonian author— 
represent the events, by all accounts pivotal, of 1028-29? 
What agendas might these narratives advance? And 
what can these narratives, and the events they variously 
refract, tell us about the communities—doctrinal, legal, 
administrative—that these elite authors inhabited and 
envisioned? I will argue that the ethnic and religious 
categories mentioned in the narratives did not corre- 
spond to fixed social groups, but rather needed to be 
mobilized and activated, and that this is an important 
part of what certain historical actors described by the 
narratives—and the narratives themselves—were seek- 
ing to do. More broadly, the unexpected convergen- 
ces among the narratives, and unexpected strategies 
within individual narratives, demonstrate that we must 
rethink how we narrate the history of medieval ecclesi- 
astical disputes, ethnic and religious communities, and 
Christian attitudes toward orthodoxy and empire. 

My approach seeks to bring Rogers Brubaker’s 
perceptive sociological analysis of groups to bear ona 
premodern multiethnic, multiconfessional society.!* 
Brubaker’s seminal critique of what he called “com- 
mon sense groupism” argued, based on observation of 
twentieth-century ethnic conflict in Eastern Europe, 
that while ethnic categories are often relatively stable 
(“ethnicity without groups”), the coherence and bound- 
edness of groups corresponding to these categories 
(“groupness”) is fleeting, usually brought on by violent 
events or other crises (“groupness as event”), and always 
sustained primarily by “ethnopolitical entrepreneurs,” 


14 R. Brubaker, “Ethnicity without Groups,’ European Journal of 
Sociology / Archives européennes de sociologie 43.2 (2002): 163-89; repr. 
in idem, Ethnicity without Groups (Cambridge, MA, 2004), 7-27. 
I owe my knowledge of this essay and its potential as a framework for 
understanding ethnic and religious identity in the medieval Middle 
East to Michael Cooperson. My approach also takes inspiration 
from S. Amin, Event, Metaphor, Memory: Chauri Chaura, 1922-1992 
(Berkeley, 1995), knowledge of which I owe to Richard Candida Smith. 
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who strive to form or increase the coherence of a social 
group based on a prioritized category (“group-making 
as project”). The existence of a group, he argues, is not 
to be taken for granted and used to explain events, but 
rather is itself an event that calls for explanation. 

Though Brubaker’s focus is modern “ethnic con- 
flicts” his approach is equally applicable to other times 
and places (such as medieval Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean), and to “religious conflicts.” Much recent work 
has argued for the complexity of ethnic and religious 
identity in late antiquity and the middle ages, and 
for the porousness of supposedly sharp boundaries 
between ethnic and religious groups.’* Yet the reifica- 
tion of ethnic and religious groups is still typical, and 
their usefulness as unproblematic analytical entities 
rarely questioned. Thus, it has been customary to treat 
the various religious groups of Cappadocia and the 
rest of the Byzantine reconquered territories as more 
or less fixed: populations could immigrate and emi- 
grate or convert, but the groups themselves, and their 
constituting criteria, were static. On the surface this is 
justifiable, because the theological disputes in the wake 
of which the various orthodoxies were articulated, and 
their churches formed, had taken place in what in the 
tenth century must have seemed like the distant past. 
And yet we should remember that these clear articula- 
tions of doctrine were an elite phenomenon; the extent 
to which they operated on a social level, in the popula- 
tion at large, must have varied over time and place. Neat 
social groups corresponding to elite religious categories 
should not be taken for granted.'® 

In the four sections that follow, I will proceed by 
introducing the authors of four key narratives of the trial 
of John bar ‘Abdun (“Narrators”) and the narratives’ 
main protagonists (“Dramatis personae”), before turning 
to an analysis of the narratives themselves (“Narratives”), 
and of certain striking convergences (“Convergences”). 
I conclude by assessing how such an analysis of these 


15 E.g., W. Pohl and H. Reimitz, eds., Strategies of Distinction: 
The Construction of Ethnic Communities, 300-800 (Leiden, 1998); 
T. Sizgorich, Violence and Beliefin Late Antiquity: Militant Devotion 
in Christianity and Islam (Philadelphia, 2009); R. E. Payne, A State of 
Mixture: Christians, Zoroastrians, and Iranian Political Culture in Late 
Antiquity, Transformation of the Classical Heritage 56 (Oakland, 2015). 
16 Fora fundamental reconsideration of the social consequences 


of contested theologies beyond a narrow educated elite, see Tannous, 


Making. 


and similar narratives might modify how we interpret 
the significance of the events they describe. 


Narrators 


This study will focus on four narrators of the trial of 
John bar ‘Abdun: Alexios the Stoudite, Michael of 
Tanis, Yahya of Antioch, and Michael the Syrian. 


1. Alexios the Stoudite was hegoumenos (abbot) of 
the influential Stoudios Monastery in Constantinople 
when Patriarch Eustathios passed away. Alexios visited 
the emperor Basil II, himself on his deathbed, with a 
precious relic, the head of John the Baptist, whereupon 
the monarch appointed Alexios to succeed Eustathios 
on Constantinople’s patriarchal throne.’” Alexios 
would remain patriarch until his death in 1043.18 
Alexios the Stoudite presided over the trial of John 
bar ‘Abdun, and wrote or commissioned three synodal 
documents directly in connection with it.!? The first, 
which is the only one to not survive, condemned the 
Jacobite patriarch in October 1029. The second, from 
May 1030, confirms the condemnation of John bar 
‘Abdun and further proclaims how the capitulating and 
noncapitulating Jacobite bishops are to be dealt with. 
The brief third decree, from not long after 1 April 1032, 
reaffirms the second.?° Here the second decree will be 


17 John Skylitzes, Sévows ioropimy, Basil LI and Constantine VII 
[second reign], §47, ed. I. Thurn, loannis Scylitzae Synopsis historia- 
rum: Editio princeps, CFHB 5 (Berlin, 1973), 368-69 [= Kedrenos, 
PG 122:212C]; trans. J. Wortley, A Synopsis of Byzantine History, 811- 
1057 (New York, 2010), 348. Psellos reports that Basil II had a close 
relationship with the prestigious Stoudios Monastery; see J. Leroy and 
O. Delouis, “Quelques inédits attribués 4 Antoine II] Stoudite” REB 
62.1 (2004): 581, at 23-24. Basil II died 12 or 15 December 1025. See 
now Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene? 219b. 


18 V. Laurent, “La chronologie des patriarches de Constantinople 
de 996 aitit, EO 35 (1936): 67-81, at 75-76; A. Kazhdan, “Alexios 
Stoudites” ODB 1:67. 

19 V.Grumel, Les regestes des actes du Patriarcat de Constantinople, 
2nd ed., ed. J. Darrouzés (Paris, 1972—), 1.2-3:344-346 = nos. 838-40. 
20 The two extant decrees (nos. 839 and 840) were published by 
G. Ficker, Evlasse des Patriarchen von Konstantinopel Alexios Studites 
(Kiel, 1911), 8-21, 25-27 = nos. 3-4, on the basis of a single twelfth- 
century manuscript, Escorial R.I.15 (diktyon 15287; this “diktyon” 
number refers to the manuscript’s unique identifier in “Pinakes: 
Textes et manuscrits grecs, http://pinakes.irht.cnrs.fr/), on which, see 
L. Burgmann et al., Repertorium der Handschriften des byzantinischen 
Rechts, vol. 1, Die Handschriften des weltlichen Rechts (Nr. 1-327), 
Forschungen zur byzantinischen Rechtsgeschichte 20 (Frankfurt 
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the main source for the perspective of “Alexios, by God’s 
mercy archbishop of Constantinople, New Rome, and 
ecumenical patriarch.” Written immediately after the 
events, it is a crucial witness to the process of justifying 
official action through narrative. 


2. In his biography of the Coptic Miaphysite pope 
Zacharias (64th patriarch of Alexandria, r. 1004-1032), 
Michael of Tanis (b. Damri, Egypt; d. bet. 1051 and 
1086), Miaphysite bishop of Tanis in the Nile Delta 
(Tévic, Ar. Tinnis), included an extended excursus 
on John bar ‘Abdun.?? Michael of Tanis wrote this 
biography in Coptic ca. 1050, as part of a set of ten 
biographies covering the fifty-sixth to the sixty-fifth 
patriarch (880-1046). These biographies only survive 
in an Arabic translation, included in the collected edi- 
tion of papal biographies completed in the late elev- 
enth century, Siyar al-bia al-muqaddasah (Lives of 
the Holy Church). The excursus, as Michael describes, 
drew on information that he gathered during his visit 
to Melitene in 1048-49 to deliver the synodical letter 
of Pope Christodoulos (66th patriarch of Alexandria, 
r. 1046-1077) to the Jacobite patriarch John IX 
(r. 1042?-1057).?3 Based on a statement near the end 
of his excursus on John bar ‘Abdun, it seems likely that 


am Main, 1995), 60-62 = no. 47, esp. item 48 on p. 62. These decrees 
were copied (along with many other texts) from the Escorial manu- 
script into Vat. gr. 1187 (diktyon 67818; 1574 CE at the Escorial); see 
Burgmann et al., Repertorium, 272-76 = no. 244, esp. item 52 on 
p. 275. For the chronology, see Ficker, Evlasse, 24 (1030-38); Grumel, 
Regestes*, 1.2-3:346 = no. 840 (April 1032, because, according to Yahya 
of Antioch, Patriarch Elias of Antioch was ordained to his see while in 
Constantinople on 1 April 1032); Dagron, “Minorités,’ 202. 

21 Ficker, Erlasse, 8, lines 1-2: Adébtog 2héq Ge0d dpyreioxortog 
Kwvotavtwourdrews Néas ‘Paouns cai oixovpevixds tatpidpyys. See 
Kazhdan, “Alexios Stoudites.” 

22 Severus ibn al-Mugaffa’, History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian 
Church, ed. and trans. Y. ‘Abd al-Masih and O. H. E. Burmester, 
multiple vols. (Cairo, 1943-), 2.2:139-48, trans. at 211-24 [here- 
after HPEC, always with reference to vol. 2.2 (1948)]. For the narra- 
tive logic of inserting John’s life and miracles into the biography, see 
M. N. Swanson, “Sainthood Achieved: Coptic Patriarch Zacharias 
According to The History of the Patriarchs; in Writing “True Stories”: 
Historians and Hagiographers in the Late Antique and Medieval Near 
East, ed. A. Papaconstantinou (Turnhout, 2010), 219-30. 

23 See (with references) M. N. Swanson, “Michael of Damri” in 
Christian—Muslim Relations: A Bibliographical History, vol. 3, roso- 
200, ed. D, Thomas and A. Mallett (Leiden, 2011), 84-88; cited by 
Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene,’ 219, n. 77 (for John [X’s dates, 222, 
n. 93). 
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his main informant in Melitene was a disciple of John 


bar ‘Abdun.?+ 


3. Yahya of Antioch was an Arabic-speaking Chalce- 
donian Christian who, as he himself narrates, settled 
in Antioch in 1014-15 CE (AH 40s) and died after 
1034.”° Little is known about his life beyond what he 
tells us in the preface to his Dhay/ (Continuation, i.e., 
of the History of Said b. al-Bitriq, a.k.a. Eutychius, 
Chalcedonian patriarch of Alexandria, d. 940).° His 
sources for the period after 1000 are primarily “oral 
reports, firsthand accounts, [and] archival documents.”?” 
The text of Yahya’s Dhay/ reaches us in six manuscripts 
(or did—two of them seem to have disappeared in the 
1950s).”8 Yahya’s account of John bar ‘Abdun’s trial, 
quoted in full below, is short but rich. 


4. Michael the Syrian (1126-1199), like John bar 
‘Abdun himself, was a Jacobite patriarch of Antioch 
(r. 1166-1199) hailing from Melitene. He wrote a 
world chronicle in Syriac from Creation to 1195.”? The 


24 Asargued by Gyllenhaal; see below, n. 32. 

25 Yahya of Antioch, Histoire de Yahya ibn Said dAntioche (2), 
ed. I. Kratchkovsky, trans. F. Micheau and G. Troupeau, PO 47.4 
(Turnhout, 1997), 5. This is the edition (with translation and annota- 
tion of Micheau and Troupeau) of the second of two parts of Yahya’s 
text; the first appeared half a century earlier: Yahya of Antioch, 
Histoire de Yahya-ibn-Sa id dAntioche continuateur de Sa id-ibn-Bitriq 
[1], ed. and trans. I. Kratchkovsky and A. A. Vasiliev, PO 18.5, 23.3 
(Paris, 1924-32). For earlier editions, see Yahya, Histoire [2], 9-11. 

26 M.N. Swanson, “Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Antaki,” in Christian— 
Muslim Relations: A Bibliographical History, vol. 2, 900-1050, ed. D. 
Thomas and A. Mallett (Leiden, 2010), 657-61. 

27 Yahya, Histoire [2], 8. 

28 Ibid., 8-9. 

29 J.-B. Chabot, ed. and trans., Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 
4 vols. (Paris, 1899-1910), preserved in the Edessa-Aleppo Codex 
(1598 CE), the unique manuscript containing the chronicle (besides 
fragments in Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 81 and New Haven, Yale 
Beinecke, syr. 7). This manuscript can be consulted in the facsimile by 
G. Y. Ibrahim, ed., The Edessa-Aleppo Syriac Codex of the Chronicle of 
Michael the Great (vol. 1 of G. A. Kiraz, ed., Texts and Translations of 
the Chronicle of Michael the Great) (Piscataway, NJ, 2009); and now in 
the online reproduction at https://www.vhmmlL.org/readingRoom/ 
view/500917. The chronicle is cited here as “MichSyr,’ referring to 
Chabot’s translation (in vol. 3), the Syriac transcription (in vol. 4), the 
page number of Ibrahim’s facsimile edition, and the folio number of 
the Edessa-Aleppo Codex. (The last two numbers are related to each 
other linearly, making it relatively simple to convert one to the other: 
let F be the folio number, plus % if verso, and J be Ibrahim’s page num- 
ber; then 2 = J + 6. The Syriac transcription in Chabot’s edition does 
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Chronicle’s narrative is based on a range of sources, many 
reproduced verbatim in accordance with the genre.*° In 
the case of John bar ‘Abdun, Michael the Syrian repro- 
duces a long quotation of a much earlier biography of 
the Jacobite patriarch.*' This biography seems to have 
been written by a disciple of his, probably the one— 
also named John (/wanni, a transliteration of the Greek 
form Twévvys)—whose book of John (Y#bannan) bar 
‘Abdun’s miracles is mentioned in Michael’s chronicle 
soon after the end of the excerpt; Gyllenhaal has con- 
vincingly argued that this same disciple was probably 
Michael of Tanis’s main source for the events as well.3? 
Here I will refer to that text as the Disciple’s Vita. 


In addition I will make occasional reference to the 
fragmentary account of John bar ‘Abdun given in the 
chronicle, written by a Syrian Miaphysite, that is known 
to modern scholars as the Chronicle of 1234. It appears 
to be an abbreviated excerpt from the version of the 
Disciple’s Vita found in Michael the Syrian (with some 
important differences).?* This chronicle’s author was 
probably a clergyman and must have lived in north- 
ern Mesopotamia, perhaps in Edessa, whose history 


not always line up perfectly with the manuscript pages, but there is a 
rough correspondence that usually holds, namely, J = C + 3, where C 
is the page number of the Syriac transcription.) On the relation of the 

Syriac text to the Armenian version that survives, see (with references) 

D. Weltecke, “The World Chronicle by Patriarch Michael the Great 

(1126-1199): Some Reflections, Journal of Assyrian Academic Studies 
11.2 (1997): 6-30, at II. 

30 The text is generally separated into three columns: on the succes- 

sion of bishops, the succession of empires, and other events; Chabot, 

Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 1:xxiv (introduction). For the attempt 
to understand the chronicle of Michael the Syrian on its own terms, 

and to uncover its internal “logic” and visual aesthetics, see Weltecke, 

“World Chronicle”; eadem, “Originality and Function of Formal 
Structures in the Chronicle of Michael the Great,” Hugoye: Journal of 
Syriac Studies 3.2 (2000): 173-203. 

31 This part of the chronicle is generally based on a single source, 

the chronicle of Ignatios of Melitene, a monk, bishop of Melitene 

from 1061 until his death in 1094, and nephew of the Jacobite patri- 

arch Athanasios IV; Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 1:xxxiv. 


32 MichSyr 3:147, 4:565, Ibrahim 568, fol. 287", lines 6 from 
bottom—4 from bottom; Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene;’ 221-222. 
33 Ed. Chabot, 2:283-84, trans. Abouna, 213-14. See Fiey, in ibid., 
213, §a, n. 1; and now Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene,” 210, n. 21, 
211b. A folio is missing both before and after the excerpt from the Vita, 
such that we are missing the line with which the chronicle introduced 
the quotation and where an explicit reference to the Disciple’s Vita 
might originally have been. 


interested him more than that of Melitene.3+ The 
chronicle survived into the twentieth century ina single 
damaged manuscript, which is now lost.3* 

These are not all of the sources that touch upon 
John bar ‘Abdun’s trial, but together they form the bulk 
of our evidence—they will be our narrators.3° These 
narrators, like the protagonists of their accounts, were 
all either (Syrian or Coptic) Miaphysites or (Greek- or 
Arabic-speaking) Chalcedonians. The Jacobites traced 
themselves back to Jacob Baradaeus (d. 578), bishop 
of Edessa, who, in part responding to the late Roman 
(Byzantine) emperor Justinian’s attempt to enforce doc- 
trinal unity in the church hierarchy, formed a separate 
church hierarchy in Syria that rejected the Council of 
Chalcedon (held in 451) and accepted the “one-nature” 


34 Hilkens, Anonymous Syriac Chronicle, 18-19, 302. 

35 Ibid., 7-8. 

36 ‘The account of John bar ‘Abdun’s patriarchate in part 1 of Bar 
Hebraeus’s Ecclesiastical Chronicle (ed. J. B. Abbeloos and T. J. Lamy, 3 
vols. [Louvain, 1872-77], 1:419-31; trans. D. Wilmshurst [Piscataway, 
NJ, 2016], 144-48; cited by Grumel, Regestes*, no. 839) appears to 
be an adaptation of the Disciple’s Vita as preserved by Michael the 
Syrian (whose chronicle is Bar Hebraeus’s basis for this time period; 
see trans. Wilmshurst, xvi-xvii; cited by Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine 
Melitene,’ 210, n. 21). Among Armenian sources should be mentioned 
the eleventh-century scholar Aristakes of Lastivert and his History of 
Armenia (covering 1000-1071/2), with its starkly negative image of 
Emperor Romanos III Argyros and his treatment of the Jacobite patri- 
arch (in spite of Aristakes’ tendency not only to critique but also to 
“justify” some imperial “polic[ies]” and to “accept” Byzantine suzer- 
ainty over Armenia, as pointed out by Arutiunova-Fidanjan, “Image 
of Byzantium,’ 82; and see above, n. 10). After narrating that Romanos 
encountered monks (who are understood to be Miaphysites) on the 
Black Mountain near Antioch (on which see J. Glynias, “Byzantine 
Monasticism on the Black Mountain West of Antioch in the 1oth— 
uth Centuries,” Studies in Late Antiquity 4.4 [2020]: 408-51), 
spurned their prayers, and conscripted them as archers, Aristakes 
explains (§6, as translated in Aristakés Lastivertci’s History, trans. 
R. Bedrosian [New York, 1985], 32-33) that Romanos “greatly 
approved of the declaration of Chalcedon, and hated all orthodox 
[ive., Miaphysite] believers. He took the Syrian bishop [i.e., John bar 
‘Abdun] to Constantinople, subjecting him to ridicule and ignominy. 
He ordered that his beard be shorn off, and that he be led around the 
squares and streets seated on an ass, to be spat upon. Later he ordered 
[John bar ‘Abdun] taken into exile, where he died. The emperor was 
just such a fool. [... ] Consequently, the righteous verdicts of God 
quickly came upon him.” This passage is cited (alongside Michael the 
Syrian) by A. Kaldellis, Streams of Gold, Rivers of Blood: The Rise and 
Fall of Byzantium, 955 A.D. to the First Crusade (New York, 2017), 160, 
n. 20 (printed on p. 331); in turn cited by A. Kaldellis, Romanland: 
Ethnicity and Empire in Byzantium (Cambridge, MA, 2019), 253, 
n. 97 (printed on p. 322). 
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(Miaphysite) Christology of Severus, Dioscorus, and 
others, namely, that Christ’s nature was at once human 
and divine.°” This stood in contrast to the Dyophysite 
position, and in particular to the version of this position 
embraced by the Council of Chalcedon, that Christ had 
two natures, human and divine, which were inseparable 
but nevertheless distinct.?8 


Dramatis petsonac 


Enacting the events surrounding John bar ‘Abdun were 
several core protagonists, as well as actors present in 
only some of the four versions of the story. In approxi- 
mate order of appearance, they are: 


1. John bar ‘Abdun. For the Disciple’s Vita, repro- 
duced by Michael the Syrian, he was “my lord John 
bar ‘Abdun,” or simply “this blessed man.”3? Michael 
of Tanis saw him in a similar light: “there was on the 
throne of Antioch of the Syrian Jacobites, our brethren, 
a saintly father called John bar ‘Abdun [Yiahanna ibn 
‘Abdin), who even resembled the first saintly fathers.’*° 
Alexios had a precisely inverted view of the Jacobite 
patriarch, whom he calls 


the foremost of them in wickedness and rank, 
John, the leader of the Jacobites’ heresy and 


37 V.L. Menze, Justinian and the Making of the Syrian Orthodox 
Church (New York, 2008), 60-64, 222-23; Tannous, Making, 1-14. 
For the alternate tradition that the Jacobites were followers of a dif- 
ferent famous Miaphysite named Jacob, Jacob of Serug, see N. N. 
Seleznyov, “Jacobs and Jacobites: The Syrian Origins of the Name and 
Its Egyptian Arabic Interpretations,” Scrinium 9 (2013): 382-98. 


38 In the terminology of the day, orthodoxy was correct, divinely 
sanctioned belief, and any deviation from that orthodoxy was a heresy. 
These terms’ referents therefore depended on the point of view of the 
one using them: to a Dyophysite, Miaphysite doctrine was heresy, 
and vice versa. For the Byzantine term heresy and its history, includ- 
ing mention of John of Damascus’s typology and catalog of heresies 
(a key reference point for the later tradition, as emphasized by an 
anonymous reviewer), see T. E. Gregory, A. Kazhdan, and A. Cutler, 
“Heresy,” ODB 2:918-20. 

39 MichSyr 3:137, 4:560, Ibrahim 563, fol. 284”, lines 19-21: mar¥ 
Yahannan bar ‘Abdin ... hana tibtand. John bar ‘Abdun came to be 
celebrated by the Syrian Miaphysites as a saint and martyr, with a feast 
day on 1 February; J. M. Fiey, Saints syriaques, ed. L. I. Conrad, Studies 
in Late Antiquity and Early Islam 6 (Princeton, 2004), 115 = no. 236. 
40 HPEC 139, trans. (modified) 211: kana ala kursi Antakyat 
al-suryan al-ya agibah ikhwatina aban [sic] qiddis yusamma Yihanna 
ibn ‘Abdin, hatta annahu daha l-aba al-qiddistin sic] al-awwalin. 


Heretics, Dissidents, and Society 


not a patriarch—for whence [would he have 
obtained that title]?—but one who has fittingly 
gotten for himself the title of heresiarch and 
has been discovered to be self-elected and has 
grown old with the gray hair of his heresy.* 


By contrast, to Yahya he was a marginal figure, merely the 
Jacobites’ “patriarch [batrak] named John [ Yahanna] 
living in the region of Mar‘ash, who was called the patri- 
arch [batriyark] of Antioch, of whom the Byzantine 
emperor has never heard until news of his activities hap- 
pened to reach his ears.*# 

The two sources most sympathetic to John bar 
‘Abdun contain the most detailed information about 
John’s life before the episode began, especially the 
Disciple’s Vita preserved by Michael the Syrian. The 
narrative of the Disciple’s Vita can be summarized as 
follows. Born in Melitene, John bar ‘Abdun became 
a monk at the age of eighteen, entering the nearby 
Monastery of the Runner.*? His father was displeased 
and forced him to return to the world. Only when Isaac 
the Runner himself, still at the monastery’s helm, inter- 
vened did John’s father relent and allow him to return 
to the monastery.** John was restless, moving first to 
the Monastery of Bar Sawma,* then to a cave on the 
banks of the Euphrates. Because of his asceticism, God 
granted him miracles, which led to his renown.*® On 
one occasion he fled a demon in the form of a volup- 
tuous woman by walking on the river’s rushing water, a 
Christ-like power that he retained thereafter. His fame 


41 Ficker, Evlasse, 12, lines 26-29: 6 xal tiv Kaxlav TovTwY TPATOS 
Kal Td dEioua Twdvyys, 6 tH¢ Taxwhitov eEdpywy aipécews cal 
Tatpidpyns nev odxéti— 768ev ydp;—aipeoidpyov O& tpocyyopiav 
eixdtws drreveyKduevos adtoxeipotévytos dwpalels xal ovyynpdous TH 
TOMA TIS aipérews. 

42 Yahya, Histoire [2], 120. (For the Arabic text, see §1 of Yahya’s full 
account, quoted below.) 

43 MichSyr 3:137, 4:560, Ibrahim 563, fol. 284": dayra d-rahata. In 
secondary literature, the epithet “the Runner” often appears in Latin 
as “Cursor.” 

44 On Ignatios, metropolitan of Melitene, a.k.a. Isaac the Runner 
(not to be confused with the Ignatios, metropolitan of Melitene, who 
accompanied John bar ‘Abdun to Constantinople and then capit- 
ulated, or with the Ignatios of Melitene who is one of Michael the 
Syrian’s historiographical sources), and his monastery, see Dagron, 
“Minorités,’ 191. 

45 On which, see E. Honigmann, Le couvent de Barsauma et le 
patriarcat jacobite dAntioche et de Syrie (Louvain, 1954). 

46 MichSyr 3:137, 4:561, Ibrahim 564. 
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was becoming overwhelming, so he resolved to flee. A 
certain man at Bar Sawma, also named John, prophesied 
that the next day the man to lead the Church would 
arrive at the monastery—and so he did: John bar ‘Ab- 
dun himself. There John bar ‘Abdun had a dream vision 
of Saint Bar Sawma, and the next night heard angels 
singing psalms in the monastery’s church. Soon after, he 
moved on to the Black Mountain, an area to the north 
of Antioch filled with monastic communities of various 
languages and confessions. When the (Jacobite) patri- 
arch Athanasios died, a council of bishops elected John 
bar ‘Abdun as his successor; another vision convinced 
him to accept the election.*” But his ordination posed 
a problem: only a priest could be made patriarch, but 
because of his extreme humility, John had never even 
become a deacon. And so, on three successive days, 
by three different bishops, he was ordained deacon, 
then priest, then patriarch.*® As patriarch, we are told, 
John was content to allow his syzkellos David to man- 
age the patriarchate’s affairs—badly as it turned out. 
Meanwhile, John turned his own attention to pastoral 
care. This included curing the Roman (Byzantine) gov- 
ernor of Antioch of leprosy. The Chalcedonian patri- 
arch of Antioch was so impressed with this feat that he 
wrote a letter to John and received in reply John’s shirt, 
which he treasured (as a contact relic). John bar ‘Abdun 
also performed many miracles at Melitene.” 

Michael of Tanis’s account of the trial’s prehis- 
tory is shorter. He begins with the death of Patriarch 
Athanasios, who announces as he dies “that this saint 
John bar ‘Abdun would sit after him on the throne of 
Antioch.”*° This sets off a search for John bar ‘Abdun, 
who hides, so that the searchers mistake another monk 
named John for him and are on their way to make him 
patriarch when God punishes the imposter: a tree 
branch “struck the eye of John the monk and tore it 
out, and he instantly became one-eyed.” This leads 
to his confession, through which eventually John bar 
‘Abdun is found and compelled to become patriarch.” 


47 MichSyr 3:138, 4:561, Ibrahim 564. 

48 MichSyr 3:138-39, 4:561, Ibrahim 564. 

49 MichSyr 3:139, 4:562, Ibrahim 565. 

50 HPEC 139, trans. 211: inna hadha l-qiddis Yihanna ibn ‘Abdin 
yajlis ba dahu ala kursi Antakyah. 

51 HPEC 139-40, trans. 211-12; quote at 140, trans. (modified) 
212: fa-daraba iid min al-shajarah ayn Yithanna al-rahib fa-qala aha 
fa-sava a war min sé atih. 


In Michael of Tanis’s version, John bar ‘Abdun, once 
patriarch, does not ignore his see’s practical matters. 
Instead, his piety and miracles are bound up with them: 
“Money used to be brought to him as alms, but he only 
kept enough for his daily sustenance, and he gave the 
rest to the blameless and the poor.”*? Two miracle sto- 
ries follow. The first proves John’s prayers to be more 
valuable than any money.*? In the second, a young 
man working on a bridge drowns in a river, and John 
raises him from the dead (a miracle also found in the 
Disciple’s Vita). “This great sign became well known 
concerning him in all of Syria and elsewhere until news 
of it reached Egypt, and he became the pride of the 
orthodox and a grief for those who dissent.”** 

By 1028 he had been patriarch for twenty-four 
years. He had strong ties to his native Melitene and 
the region. Yet he resided at the monastery of Barid, 
which “stood, as Vest describes, “on the rugged moun- 
tain range... of Berit Dagi.”*° The most direct route 
was 130 km.°° This distance, perhaps a four- or five-day 
walk, suited his episcopal role and was perhaps prefer- 
able to sharing Melitene with the bishop he appointed 
to that see; this distance may have helped elevate him 
above the city’s locality, reinforcing his greater regional 
claims and the injustice of his exile from his see of 
Antioch on the Orontes.*” 


2. John, metropolitan of Melitene. The Disciple’s Vita 
calls him Nikephoros,** but the metropolitan’s patriarch, 


52 HPEC 140, trans. (modified) 212-13: wa-kanat al-amwal 
tubmal ilayhi bi-rasm al-sadaqat wa-la yubqi minha illa qit yawmihi 
wa-yadfa al-bagi li-l-mastirin wa-l-fuqara. A word that Michael of 
Tanis uses frequently, szastirin, here ‘blameless, is rendered in the 
published translation as ‘the hidden’ and glossed in a footnote as 
“the rich man who has become poor and cannot openly beg” (HPEC 
trans. 63, n. 1). But mastitr, ‘covered; can have the sense of ‘righteous’ 
or ‘blameless’; see Ibn Manziar (d. 1311/2 CE), Lisan al- arab, sw. s-t-r: 
wa-rajulun mastiirun wa-satirun, ay afifun. 

53 See below, n. 207. 

54 HPEC 141, trans. (modified) 214: wa-shtaharat anhu hadhihi 
l-ayah al- azimah fi jami' bilad Stiriyah wa-ghayriha hatta wasala 
khabaruha ila bilad Misr wa-sara fakhr al-urtuduksiyyin wa-huznan 
Li-l-mukhilifin. Cf. MichSyr 3:140, 4:562, Ibrahim 565. 

55 Vest, Geschichte, 1193. 

56 Ibid., 1195. 

57 I thank Maureen Miller for this suggestion. 


58 An Armenian translation of Michael the Syrian’s Chronicle, 
meanwhile, gives this metropolitan’s name as Theodore; Vest, 
Geschichte, 1200. In this case the Armenian translator may have been 
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Alexios, calls him John, and the metropolitan himself 
signed his name John at the end of Alexios’s synodal 
decree of 1030.°? The Chalcedonian metropolitan 
bishop of Melitene is portrayed as roughly the inverse 
of each narrator’s image of John bar ‘Abdun, though in 
varying proportions—only in the Disciple’s Vita does his 
profile compare in scale to that of the Jacobite patriarch. 
Alexios states that “the fire of divine zeal” compelled 
“John, the most holy metropolitan of Melitene,’ to raise 
a complaint against John bar ‘Abdun and his followers.°° 
Alexios, however, allows the Chalcedonian John to fade 
from the narrative as it proceeds, overshadowed by the 
emperor Romanos and Alexios himself. Yahya’s brief 
rendering of the events entirely omits the Chalcedonian 
John, whose role has been folded anonymously into the 
opening line, in which news about John bar ‘“Abdun 
“reached the emperor Romanos.” 

By contrast, in the sources hostile to the Chalcedo- 
nian John, his role looms large. For Michael of Tanis, 
as “the bishop of Melitene” he plays a large role in the 
synodal proceedings,*! while the Disciple’s Vita focuses 
solely on the villainous metropolitan, erasing Alexios 
from the narrative entirely. Thus, the Miaphysites make 
him out to be the evil mastermind behind the events, 
while the Chalcedonian narrators marginalize him. 
Alexios’s official record gives him the praise due to his 
rank, but Yahya’s concision sees no need to name the 
informant at all. This suggests divergent attempts to 
frame John bar ‘Abdun’s arrest: Chalcedonians pre- 
fer to frame it as action taken by orthodox authori- 
ties in the capital against a provincial heretic, while 
Miaphysites frame it as a local dispute that was unfairly 
adjudicated in the capital because of the Chalcedonian 
John’s connections there. 


misled by the line in the narration of the trial where the metropolitan 
of Melitene summons a translator: targmand agim mitran itawY bya 


Ibrahim 566, fol. 286", col. 2, lines 8 from bottom—6 from bottom), 
“the metropolitan called up a translator who was from Melitene; 
his name was Theodore, [and he was] of their confession [i.e., 
Chalcedonian].” (On this translator, see further below, n. 182.) The 
Syriac could easily be misconstrued to attach the entire description 
of origin, name, and confession to “the metropolitan,’ which appears 
after “a translator.” 


59 Ficker, Evlasse, 10 and n. 4, 19. 

60  Ibid., 10, lines 13-16: ‘lwdvyyy tov iepwotatov untpotodirny 
Medityvijg ...5¢ tpt Getov Myrov dtavadbele thy Wuxiv. See now 
Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene? 227 and n. 119. 

61 E.g., HPEC 143, trans. 217: usquf Malatyah. 
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Several lead seals that the metropolitan John used 
to authenticate documents or correspondence (a com- 
mon practice in eleventh-century Byzantium) survive.°* 
Three bear the imprint of the same seal-making device 
(boulloterion),® with the words, “John, by God’s mercy, 
metropolitan of Melitene.” After receiving an addi- 
tional title, the metropolitan duly swapped out his old 
boulloterion for a new one, which he used to stamp a 
fourth surviving seal that reads, “John, metropolitan of 
Melitene and synkellos.’®* Both versions of his seal bear, 
on the obverse side, a bust of Saint John Chrysostom.®° 
John Chrysostom, the famous orator of Antioch, com- 
batter of heresy, and archbishop of Constantinople 
(398-404), was a popular saint for eleventh-century 
civil administrators and bishops to have on their seals.°° 
In John’s case, the choice is clearly appropriate because 
he shares his given name with the saint, but it would 
also have bolstered a self-presentation as an upholder 
of orthodoxy. 

According to the Disciple’s Vita, the Chalce- 
donian John had long been complaining about the 
Jacobites, beginning already “in the time of Basil [II] 
and Constantine” (r. 976-1025) while the Chronicle of 
1234's epitome of the Vita has the repeated complaints 
begin only in the time of Romanos (r. 1028-1034).°7 It 
also seems that John was a Constantinopolitan, or was 
at least educated in the capital—this is the impression 


62 See N. Oikonomides, “The Usual Lead Seal,” DOP 37 (1983): 
147-57- 

63 On the pincers used to stamp lead seals onto documents, see 
ibid., 148, n. 8, referring to the mention of Alexios’s seal at the end of 
the decree studied in the present article (Ficker, Erlasse, 21, line 12). 
64 DOSeals, 4:159-60: no. 68.8-9: [T]w(dvvys) 2hém O(eo)d 
u(t) poroAit(ns) Medrt(y)vijg (two seals); and ‘Iw(dvvy) w(t) poroe 
ity Medityvig (kal) cvyy(xé)M(Aw) [sic]. Cited by Vest, Geschichte, 
1199-200. The third specimen from the first boulloterion is described 
in J.-C. Cheynet, C. Morrisson, and W. Seibt, Les sceaux byzantins de 
la collection Henri Seyrig (Paris, 1991), 176 = no. 258; cited in DOSeals, 
41159. 

65 Asmentioned by Vest, Geschichte, 1199-200. Both versions show 
the bishop-saint holding a book; in the earlier version his other hand 
makes the sign of a blessing, while the later version shows him carry- 
ing a “patriarchal cross”; DOSeals, 4:159-6o. 

66 J. Cotsonis, “The Contribution of Byzantine Lead Seals to the 
Study of the Cult of the Saints (Sixth-Twelfth Century), Byzantion 
75 (2005): 383-497, at 429-33, whose analysis shows that overall, 
Chrysostom is about as frequent on eleventh-century seals as Basil of 
Caesarea, though Saint Nicholas completely outshines both. 

67 MichSyr 3:140, 4:562, Ibrahim 565; Chronicle of 1234, ed. 
Chabot, 2:283, trans. Abouna, 213; cited by Vest, Geschichte, 1201. 
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given by the funeral oration for the metropolitan com- 
posed by Michael Psellos (1018-1078?).°% There John is 
described as having studied philosophy and consider- 
ing whether to pursue a career in the senate or in the 
church.®? Michael the Syrian claims that Romanos 
Argyros and the Chalcedonian John had been 
schoolmates,” which is not entirely implausible, since, 
like Romanos, John began his career in law,’! according 
to Psellos’s speech.”? For his fight against the Jacobites, 
Psellos portrays John as a virtuous defender of the faith. 
It has been suggested that John of Melitene may be iden- 
tical to the unnamed metropolitan of Melitene appear- 
ing as a litigant in 1033 before the judge Eustathios 
Rhomaios, who ruled against him in this case.”* If 


68  Psellos, Orationes funebres: Vol. 1, ed. 1. Polemis, Teubner (Berlin, 
2014), 180-87 = oration 5; based on the editio princeps by P. Gautier, 
“Monodies inédites de Michel Psellos,” REB 36 (1978): 83-151, at 
97-104. Gautier (ibid., 84, 98, n. 1) viewed the oration as a rhetori- 
cal exercise, since Psellos begins by declaring that he did not know the 
deceased beyond the well-known coordinates of this prominent indi- 
vidual’s career (namely, “how long he had been managing the see of 
Melitene when, in his old age, he died,” ei uh Scov tov THg Mehityyvi7¢ 
dierwy Opdvov év yjpa teteAevtHjxel, §1, lines 19-20, ed. Polemis, 180). 
Although this is a plausible inference from the speech’s opening and 
the generality of the description of the metropolitan’s career path, this 
does not mean that it offers “no concrete information on the met- 
ropolitan’s career” (Gautier, “Monodies,’ 98, n. 1); even if the details 
of each stage of the career path are idealized and general, they nev- 
ertheless must reflect the publicly known facts about the career of 
a powerful member of the ruling elite. For Psellos’s birth and death 
dates, see S. Papaioannou, Michael Psellos: Rhetoric and Authorship in 
Byzantium (New York, 2013), 4, 13, n. 36. 

69 §2, line 20-§3, line 7, ed. Polemis, 181-82. 

70 MichSyr 3:140, 4:562, Ibrahim 565; cited by Vest, Geschichte, 
1201. 

71 Romanos was a “former judge,’ as emphasized by Chitwood, 
Byzantine Legal Culture, 82, 134. 

72  §3, lines 9-11, ed. Polemis, 182: xpitig 58 adtd¢ Eero ty Ket TOIs 
tpcyuacwy, ovdevi pev dAdyws Tpocywpay, Suutav dé EavtT@ wet& ovvé- 
Tews The ev Exatépw ports Kal TH kpetttov tpooTiBéuevoc, which is to 
say: he was a fair and just judge—generic praise, but clear evidence of 
this first stage in the metropolitan’s career. 


73 I owe my awareness of this suggestion to an anonymous 
reviewer. The suggestion is made in the entry on John of Melitene 
in PBW (2016), Ioannes 272 (https://pbw2016.kdl.kcl.ac.uk 
/person/108976/); see also the entry on the unnamed metropoli- 
tan of Melitene, Anonymus 12193 (https://pbw2016.kdl.kcl.ac.uk 
/person/156936/). As described by the latter entry, in 1033 the anony- 
mous metropolitan “was subject to trial before Eustathios 61 at a court 
at the Bosporos in connection with the institution of chamaidikastes 
(a subordinate judge appointed not by the emperor but by a thematic 
judge).” The passage referenced—Eustathios, Peira, 51.10, ed. K. E. 


this identification is correct, it would complicate any 
assumption that John of Melitene was an imperial 
favorite, working intimately with the emperor to enact 
a shared agenda.”* Regardless of whether the identifica- 
tion is correct, we should probably imagine instead that 
John of Melitene was a useful ally for the emperor and 
Patriarch Alexios in particular circumstances—an alli- 
ance facilitated, but not assured, by the fact that he too 
belonged to the Constantinopolitan elite, and had been 
educated accordingly, perhaps even alongside Romanos. 


3. Romanos Argyros, emperor of the Romans. When 
Basil II died in 1025, his brother Constantine VIII, who 
had been co-emperor all along, finally became sole ruler 
at an advanced age. Near death with no heir several 
years later, he sought out the eparch of Constantinople, 
Romanos Argyros, who had previously been krites of 
the Hippodrome and of the Opsikion theme, and who 
came from a family of high officials.”* But the eparch 
was married at the time, so Constantine coerced him to 
divorce his wife and marry Zoe, Constantine’s daugh- 
ter, in her place. When Constantine died, Romanos, on 
12 November 1028, became sole emperor.’° 

Even before he was crowned, Romanos had known 
Patriarch Alexios well, since he had served under him as 
the top administrator (oixovduos) of the Great Church, 
responsible for overseeing the patriarchate’s property.”” 
Alexios was instrumental in legitimizing Romanos’s 
divorce and immediate remarriage, and, as emperor, 
Romanos seems to have continued to be Alexios’s ally.”8 


Zacharia von Lingenthal, in Zepos, Jus, 4:214—records that the out- 
come was a ruling “against the metropolitan of Melitene” (katé tod 
untpotoAitov Mehitwijc). 

74 This observation too echoes a point made by the same anony- 
mous reviewer. 


75 G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, trans. J. M. 
Hussey, rev. ed. (New Brunswick, NJ, 1969), 321-22. For Romanos’s 
titles and his family, see J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations a 
Byzance (963-1210 ), Byzantina Sorbonensia 9 (Paris, 1990), 41, 193. 
76 Vest, Geschichte, 1201. 


77 V.Stankovié, “The Alexios Stoudites’ Patriarchate (1025-1043): 
A Developmental Stage in Patriarchal Power” ZRVI 39 (2001): 
69-87, at 75; article cited by Chitwood, “Patriarch Alexios,’ 296, n. 7. 
See also C. M. Brand and A. Cutler, “Romanos III Argyros” ODB 
3:1807; P. Magdalino and A.-M. Talbot, “Oikonomos, ODB 3:1517. 


78 Stankovié, “Alexios Stoudites’ Patriarchate,’ 73-76; Chitwood, 
“Patriarch Alexios,” 295-96. Now see also Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine 
Melitene,” 220. 
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Our four narrators give Romanos a similar role 
and prominence. The Miaphysite narratives (Michael 
of Tanis and the Disciple’s Vita), however, mitigate 
the emperor's responsibility (as discussed below in 
“Convergences”). 


4. John Chrysoberges, Byzantine administrator of 
Melitene. A high-ranking official responsible for the 
administration of Melitene and the surrounding region, 
John Chrysoberges is only mentioned by Syriac narra- 
tive sources: the Disciple’s Vita and chronicles that use 
it as a source. In Syriac he is called Krisobirgi qritis, 
“Chrysoberges the krites, a Greek title (lit. judge) 
that identifies him as the regional governor based in 
Melitene.”? An extant Byzantine seal expands upon 
this: “Lord, save your slave John Chrysoberges, spatha- 
rokandidatos; head secretary®® of the genikon; krites, 
anagrapheus [assessor], and kourator | manager of impe- 
rial estates] of Melitene.’*! The first title pertains to his 
rank: spatharokandidatos was a middling dignity. The 
other titles describe the offices he held. The genikon 
was the central fiscal department with empire-wide 
jurisdiction.®? As the chief civil administrator (rites) 
of the region around Melitene, he apparently also 
served as its anagrapheus, an official who in the eleventh 
century was responsible for keeping the tax rolls and 
enforcement,*? and its kourator, who oversaw the estates 
held directly by the imperial fisc.8* Other members of 
the influential Chrysoberges family also appear as 


79 MichSyr 3:140, 4:562, Ibrahim 565, fol. 285%, col. 2, line 22. See 
A. Kazhdan, “Judge? ODB 2:1078. 

80 protokankellarios; see A. Kazhdan, “Kankellarios” ODB 2:1101. 
81 DOSeals, 4:159 = no. 68.6; cited by Vest, Geschichte, 1202, n. 5: 
K (dpe Boj) 8(e) [7] 0 Sod[ (Aw) T]o(dvvy) ora8[ap]ox(av)d(1)d(ate) 
(xett) [(tpwto) ]eayx(eMapiw) [t(od)] yev(txod), xprt (4), [ev] aypa[d(et) 
(xat)] xovpé[t(wper) MJedtt(y)v(Hs) TH Xp(voo)Bé(p)y(y). See also 
Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene? 223, n. 101, esp. for the term kourator. 
82 See N. Oikonomides, ed. and trans., Les listes de préséance byzan- 
tines des IX® et X° siécles (Paris, 1972), 313-14; A. Kazhdan, “Genikon, 
ODB 2:829-30. 

83 A. Kazhdan, “Anagrapheus,’ ODB 1:84. 


84 A. Kazhdan, “Kourator? ODB 2:1155—56. See also Oikonomides, 
Les listes, 241, 242, 356, where Oikonomides notes that the impe- 
rial estates (kouratoreia) of Melitene must have consisted largely of 
land abandoned by those who fled the Byzantine conquest of the 
city in 934 rather than convert to Christianity. For the possibility 
that kourator was an office with wider duties, see (with references) 
Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene, 217, n. 63, 223, n. 101. 
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provincial administrators around this time.** Moreover, 
a Chrysoberges had been patriarch of Constantinople 
in the late tenth century, and another, who in his earlier 
career was a monk near Mount Olympus in Bithynia, 
was the Byzantine appointee to the patriarchal see of 
Antioch in the mid-eleventh century.8° Thus, John 
Chrysoberges was a powerful official in Melitene from 
an ambitious Constantinopolitan family. 


5. Alexios the Stoudite. In addition to narrating the 
events in his synodal decrees, the Byzantine patriarch of 
Constantinople was also a participant in the drama. His 
profile bore some parallels to that of John bar ‘Abdun: 
before becoming patriarch, he had been a monk; his ele- 
vation to the rank of patriarch was somewhat irregular; 
and, most obviously, his episcopal position made him 
the manager of a large organization with considerable 
property. While Alexios was not credited with miracles, 
his visit to Emperor Basil II’s deathbed with the head 
of John the Baptist figures him too as providing access 
to the divine. And where John bar ‘Abdun required a 
triple ordination, Alexios was accused of “acceding to 
the throne uncanonically” since he was made patriarch 
“not by a vote of archpriests, but by command of the 
emperor Basil.”8” Alexios leveraged his office, and in 
particular his role of legitimizing Romanos’s (and sub- 
sequent emperors’) marriages to Zoe, not only to obtain 
additional fiscal privileges for the church, but also appar- 


ently to obtain donations to his own private monastery.°§ 


85 As with John, these administrators are known from seals, and 
one, “Peter Chrysoberges, patrikios and judge of the velum and 
Charsianon [a district in Cappadocia],” was also stationed in the East; 
A. Kazhdan, “Chrysoberges,’ ODB 1:450-51. 


86 (1) Nicholas II Chrysoberges, patriarch of Constantinople 980- 
992; (2) Theodosios III Chrysoberges, patriarch of Antioch “before 30 
August 1057 until after 4 April 1059”; Vest, Geschichte, 1202, n. 4; K.-P. 
Todt, “Region und griechisch-orthodoxes Patriarchat von Antiocheia 
in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit (969-1084), BZ 94.1 (2001): 239-67, 
at 260. For the chronology of Nicholas Chrysoberges’ episcopate, see 
J. Darrouzés, “Sur la chronologie du patriarche Antoine III Stoudite,” 
REB 46 (1988): 55-60, at 60; followed by Todt, “Region” [BZ], 260. 
87 John Skylitzes, Sévowg leropiiv, Michael IV, §12, ed. Thurn, 
401 [= Kedrenos, PG 122:249C-D], trans. (modified) Wortley, 
378: Erewoy, &¢ date, od WHdw dpytepéwv, dd mpootdéer Bactretov 
tod Racthéws enéBnv tod Opdvov dxavovictwe. In this passage Alexios 
himself is reported as repeating the accusations of rivals who sought 
to replace him. 


88 Chitwood, “Patriarch Alexios,” 296, who notes that the typikon 
for Alexios’s monastery survives in Slavonic translation. During his 
life, “that most holy patriarch, lord Alexios, restored the monastery 
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6. Nicholas the Stoudite, patriarch of Antioch. Alexios's 
predecessor as hegoumenos of the Stoudios Monastery 
was Nicholas.®? Yahya of Antioch notes that Nicholas 
was the Stoudite hegoumenos when he was consecrated 
patriarch of Antioch on 17 January 1025.70 He wasa strict 
ascetic who practiced a/ousia, meaning that he never 
bathed.?! He would occupy Antioch’s see until 1030. 


7. the bishops in John bar ‘Abdun’s entourage. Of the 
bishops accompanying John bar ‘Abdun, Alexios men- 
tions only those who capitulate and acknowledge the 
Council of Chalcedon: “Ignatios, [a bishop] in the 
district of Melitene; Zachakios, [bishop] of Arca; and 
Moses, from Mesopotamia.”?* This mostly accords with 
the list in the Disciple’s Vita, where Ignatios was bishop 
of Melitene itself; the bishop of Arca (near Melitene) 
is called Isaac (‘Ishagq, from which “Zachakios” could 
be derived); and Moses’s see is named as Khartpert, in 
eastern Anatolia, ca. one hundred km roughly north- 
east of Melitene.?? Michael of Tanis writes, “There were 


that is called ‘of lord Alexios,” as Theodore Balsamon, the twelfth- 
century canonist, records. Balsamon implies from the context that 
Alexios did so “from his private purse [oixo§ev]”; Balsamon, com- 
mentary to canon 7 of the “Photian” synod of Constantinople, PG 
137:1041D~-1042A; cited by S. Petrides, in Dictionnaire d'histoire et 
de géographie ecclésiastiques (Paris, 1912—), 2:393. Balsamon cites this 
deed as evidence that it was permissible for bishops to renovate mon- 
asteries as long as they did not harm the financial resources of their 
bishopric. For privately owned monasteries and churches, see J. P. 
Thomas, Private Religious Foundations in the Byzantine Empire, DOS 
24 (Washington, DC, 1987). 

89 K.-P. Todt, “Region und griechisch-orthodoxes Patriarchat 
von Antiocheia in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit und im Zeitalter der 
Kreuzziige (969-1204)” (Habilitationsschrift, Universitat Mainz, 
1998), 660-63; and now K.-P. Todt, Dukat und griechisch-orthodoxes 
Patriarchat von Antiocheia in mittelbyzantinischer Zeit (969-1084), 
Mainzer Ver6ffentlichungen zur Byzantinistik 14 (Wiesbaden, 2020), 
322-25. 

90 Yahya, Histoire [2], 102: ra is dayr al-istiidiytin. Yahyi’s two dates 
do not quite match up, but see Micheau and Troupeau’s note, p. 102, 
n. 75. 

91 Todt, “Region” [Habil.], 660-61 (and now Todt, Dukat, 322- 
23); Vest, Geschichte, 1175-76; Benner, “Die syrisch-jakobitische 
Kirche, 85, n. 40. 

92 Ficker, Evlasse, 13, lines 15-17: Tyvatidg te 6 év TH TeptorK(dr 
Madityvijg al Zaydxros 6 Apxys «ell 6 dnd Mecorotaplas Mators. 

93 MichSyr 3:141, 143; 4:563, 5643 Ibrahim 566, 567; cited by Ficker, 
Erlasse, 13, n. 4. The transformation of Ishaq to Cayerxiog seems plausible, 
especially since Semitic is often transcribed with yin Greek. For Arca 
(Syriac ‘Avga; modern Turkish Akgadag), see T. Mitford et al., Pleiades, 
sv. Arca (http://pleiades.stoa.org/places/628929, accessed 7 November 


among [ John and his followers] two elderly metropoli- 
tans, and when they learned” that the emperor would 
release them if they capitulated, “they acknowledged the 
Council of Chalcedon, thinking that they would remain 
in their former rank, but the patriarch of the Melkites 
[i.e., Chalcedonian Christians] did not leave them [as 
they were], but made them both subdeacons. The two 
other [metropolitans] held fast to their faith, nor did 
they agree to what the emperor [7malik] wished.”?* 


The Narratives 


I now turn to the four narratives and how each portrays 
the events, in particular focusing on how they depict 
social groups based on ethnic or confessional labels, 
beginning with the synodal decree of Patriarch Alexios. 


Alexios 


Alexios’s synodal decree seeks to connect John bar 
‘Abdun to heretics condemned by councils of the 
past, a standard historically minded approach used in 
ecclesiastical disputes across time. One aspect of his 
account, however, is worth highlighting, namely, that 
the Jacobite patriarch and his associates are described 
as being a limb of the universal church that needs to 
be cut off. On the one hand, this image is unsurprising, 


2015); cited by Th. A. Carlson and D. A. Michelson, The Syriac Gazetteer, 
sv. ‘Arga (http://syriaca.org/place/ 431, entry published 5 November 
2014). For Khartpert (Hesnd d-Zayad, in MichSyr 4:564, Ibrahim 
567, fol. 286%, col. 2, line 4; Arabic Hism Ziyad; Armenian Kharput; 
modern Turkish Harput), see Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. (Leiden, 
1960-2004, hereafter EJ”), s.v. Khartpert (Cl. Cahen); and Carlson 
and Michelson, The Syriac Gazetteer, s.v. Kharput (hettp://syriaca 
.org/place/330, entry published 30 June 2014). 
94 HPEC 144, trans. (modified) 219: wa-kana minhum shaykhayn 
[sic] matranayn fa-lamma ‘alima bi-dhalik itarafa bi-majma’ 
Khalqidiniyah wa-zanna annahuma yabqiya ft tagsihima l-awwal, 
fa-lam yatruk-huma batrak al-malakiyyah, bal ja'alahuma 
ibidiyaqunayn, wa-amma |-ithnayn al-akhar |sic| fa-innahuma 
tamassaka bi-imanatihima wa-lam yujiba ila ma aradahu l-malik. 
Here the term malaki clearly refers not to Arabophone Chalcedonian 
Christians in particular, but rather to all adherents of the “imperial” 
(Byzantine) Church: Chalcedonian Christians, whether speakers 
of Arabic or, as in this case, of Greek; see n. 1 above. As for the title 
malik and the longer form malik al-Rim, these were standard ways 
to refer in Arabic to the Byzantine head of state (known in English 
as the Byzantine emperor, not king). These Arabic titles are literal 
translations of the emperor’s Greek title Bactheds (taHv Pwouatwv), 
on which, see E. K. Chrysos, “The Title Bacttevc in Early Byzantine 
International Relations,” DOP 32 (1978): 29-75. 
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because it is grounded in earlier conciliar language. On 
the other hand, it is quite striking, because it implies 
that before Alexios’s intervention, John bar ‘Abdun 
and his entourage were in fact part of that same uni- 
versal church, which is to say, the Roman (Byzantine) 
Chalcedonian church led by the patriarchs of Rome 
(the pope), Constantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
Jerusalem. 

The decree’s long preface seeks to position John 
bar ‘Abdun personally as the latest in a long line of 
heretics. “When the evangelical and divine proclama- 
tion,’ it begins, “had spread over almost the entire earth 
through the inspiration of the life-ruling Spirit, and the 
multifarious?* error of the demons had been driven out, 
the peace that overpowers every mind”—to paraphrase 
the apostle Paul—“took hold of those instructed by 
Reason [t@ ddy@].”?° Thus, Alexios begins with a his- 
tory of Christianity from its victory over paganism. 
He then moves to the idealized period of the universal, 
harmonious early church: “they inherit[ed] this peace 
as a patrimony from... Christ and maintain[ed] the 
bond of love and unanimity with him and with each 
other unbroken.” But the devil “laid snares beside 
our path,’ and, “finding suitable?® instruments of his 
wickedness ... , from within he stirred up for us a war 
against the church, excroaching upon and ruining its 
beautiful perfection.”®? This is followed by a list of 
key heresiarchs, ending with “Dioskoros, along with 


95 nohvayedods, corrected by Ficker to rohvayidodc; but see 
G. W. H. Lampe, ed., 4 Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961); and 
LBG, sv. nodvaxed4¢. 

96 Ficker, Erlasse, 8, lines 3-7: Tod edayyeducod Kat Selov enpdypatog 
dia TH TOD Coupytxod mvevuatos erimvolac cig Tiouy oTyEeddv 
ehamwOévtos THY YHV, Kal THs TOMVT Dots THY SatUdverv TAVIS dere 
Aabeiong, lye uév Tods TH Adyw uaOytevBévtac H drephddLovon mavta 
vodv eipyivy. Cf. Phil 4:7 (kat 4 eipyvy tod S800 h dmepéyovon tdvta 
voov); I owe this reference to David DeVore. For the divine Logos 
(Christ) as the “source of man’s rationality,’ see Lampe, Patristic Greek 
Lexicon, sv. M6yo¢ ILD. 

97 Ficker, Erlasse, 8, lines 7-10: fv w>¢ Tatp@ov KAijpov Tapa TOD 
Avtpwtod Kai deonrdtov Kal TwTHpo¢ Nuov Xpiotod diadeEcuevor cal Tov 
Tis dyads Kol duovoiac ctvdecuov Tpdg adtdv TE Kal dMrjous dppy- 
Ktov duo lovtes. 

98 Reading npoodu7 (Ficker), for the manuscript’s mpoadotc. 

99 Ficker, Evlasse, 8, lines 17-21: éydueva tpibov oxdvdaha 
eOeto...."Opyava yap tig éavtod poyOypias ebpwv mpocduy, 
Katnpticpéeva cxedy OnAAdH TPd¢ dTrwAEtav, Evdo0ev Hulv Kate THs 
exxAnolas eryyeipe TOAELOV, TO KaAdY TAdTG ETIVeuduEvoV Kal Sia- 
$9elpovta mAnpwua. (Emphasis added.) 
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Eutyches and Severus, and the rest of the register of 
the deranged church of the headless”—that is to say, 
three influential Miaphysite churchmen (the first two 
condemned at the Council of Chalcedon, the last a 
sixth-century Miaphysite patriarch of Antioch), along 
with their successors (the /eaders of the Miaphysites, as 
the context makes clear), all insultingly referred to as 
“the headless.”10° 

Two terms, “from within” and “encroach,” display 
a tension in Alexios’s presentation of heretics. Heretics 
come from within, and yet they are trespassers, that 
is, from without. As his account of heresy and ortho- 
doxy continues, Alexios invokes the image of heresy 
as a weed. The defenders of orthodoxy (the bishops 
subscribing to the seven ecumenical councils recog- 
nized by the Byzantine church) took up “the blade of 
the all-powerful, divine spirit” (ie., rational arguments 
inspired by the holy spirit) to “cut out the foreign dog- 
mas of impiety from their roots and free the pure seed 
of orthodoxy from the ill-treatment and oppression of 
the zizania; }°! a reference to the weeds that, as Jesus 
had taught, the farmer’s “enemy sowed in the midst of 
the wheat.”!°? This agricultural metaphor makes sense 
of the tension by explaining that while the weeds were 
almost completely eradicated by the seven ecumenical 
councils, “some men still secretly lurked and smoldered 


100  Ibid., 8, lines 22-24: Apetog ob tog Hv Kal DabeMroc, Maxeddviog 
kal Arodwéptog [sic Ficker], Neotéptog cai Avécxopos abv Ettvyet xa 
Lely pw Kal 6 Aovmde tHe dpevobAuBods tav AxehdAwy tig exxAnolas 
xatéoyos. Alexios goes on to describe how these Miaphysites lead 
people astray (ibid., 8, line 29-9, line 3), making clear he is talking 
only about those who champion Miaphysite doctrine, not all who 
accept it. For the background of “headless” as a term of insult for 
Miaphysites, see (with references) L. $. B. MacCoull, “Isidore and the 
Akephaloi; GRBS 39.2 (1998): 169-78, at 170 and n. 5. 

101 
mvebuatos udyoipa... Te dMddvda THs dceBelac Pilobev Ebéteuvov 
ddyuata. 


Ficker, Erlasse, 9, lines 4-7: |... Tod Tavabevoids cal Gelov 


102 Matt 13:25. In that version of the story, however, the farmer 
insists on leaving the weeds in place—lest good wheat be rooted out 
along with the weeds—until harvest time. Cf. also the language of 
weeds in the Life of Theodore of Edessa, written before 1023 (see K.-P. 
Todt and M. N. Swanson, “Life of Theodore, Bishop of Edessa,” in 
Thomas and Mallett, Christian—Muslim Relations, 2:585—93, at 585); 
for example §46, ed. I. Pomialovskii (Petersburg, 1892), 41: Emel dé 
TOMA Oildvia tev aipécewy Epa ev exetvy KaTaoTUpévTa TH TOdEL TAPE 
TOU TTOpéws THY TOLOdTWY TovNPHY oTepUdtuy Sabddov. Ephrem the 
Syrian likewise equates weeds (zézane) with heresies; Against Heresies, 
hymn 23, stanza 1 (trans. A. C. McCollum, posted at https://archive 
.org/details/EphremSyrusHymnsAgainstHeresies23And24). 
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in the regions around Syria, wicked farmers of the evil 
seeds of the headless false doctrine.” In the fifth cen- 
tury, Syria had been Roman territory, but by the elev- 
enth it had become foreign; what was indigenous to the 
church has taken on a certain externality, so that now it 
can invade from outside: 


Taking prisoner there the souls of simpler men 
and driving them together toward the pit of 
their own destruction, while little by little 
creeping toward and encroaching upon the cit- 
ies and lands neighboring on Roman territory, 
they spread to the same extent the damage of 
their own derangement. And so they proceeded 
to dare a still more shameless rebellion, calling 
themselves patriarchs, I should say heresiarchs, 
and metropolitans and bishops. Madness!!0* 


The confusion that these imposters have spread can be 
seen in how Alexios attempts to distinguish them from 
Chalcedonians as he continues: 


From then on, they grew furtively and adul- 
terously on the foreign territory of our right- 
believing bishops;!°* occupied churches; 
established monasteries in villages and cities; 
and carried out unlawful rival assemblies and 
litanies, along with ordinations, against every 
ecclesiastical and canonical specification and 
tradition.!°° 


103 Ficker, Erlasse, 9, lines 12-14: Ehdv8avov 58 dow twee toic Tepl 
THY Luplav adOrc EupwAevovtes cal dnofadnduevor wépect, TAY TOVNPAY 
THs axeddiAov kaxodobing oTepudtwyv Tovnpdtepol yewpyot. 

104 Ibid., 9, lines 14-22: aiyuadwtilovtes uty éxeioe Tag THY 
arthovatépwy ures al tpdg TO Tig EavTav arrwrelac cvvehatvovtes 
Rdpabpoy, cate uiKkpov dé Kal Tpdc Tus eyouévac Tic Pwuaixijs exixpa- 
telas Toes Kal yopac Eprovtec Kal emrveuduevol, cig ToToDTOV THY TIS 
Exvtav drovolas Wun edyTrAwany, ws Kol Mpds dvadertépas &moTTe- 
alas TOAUYY YwPToat Kal ratpidpyas EavTois 7 UaMov eiretv aipectdp- 
yous Kal uNTpoTOMTHY Kal emoxdtwv—OH Tig TapaTryElac—émipyutoa 
Ovouetee. 

105 Or “the bishops who are orthodox as far as we are concerned” 
(tov xa’ Twas p90ddEwy); either way, this locution points to the chalu 
lenge of devising rhetoric that claims universality for “our” doctrine 
but at the same time specifying that it is “our” orthodoxy that is meant, 
as opposed to the competing orthodoxies proclaimed by others. 

106 = Ibid., 9, lines 22-27: xavtebGev Talis &Motpiats evopiog TAY Kad’ 

Huds oploddewy emioxdrwy Ayatpias dua cal wowyiKds emidverOar 
exxhyaolac Te Katéevelv Kel LOVATTH pla TUVIT THY EV KHUALS Kal TOAECL Kot 


These perverse cultivators of weeds have spread their 
noxious seed ivto Roman territory. Speaking of heresy 
in general, Alexios has managed to construct an image 
in which long ago, these heresies had been planted 
within the church, within the Roman Empire, but were 
now invaders from outside. Foreign from the begin- 
ning even when autochthonous (having been planted 
by the Devil), these heresies could now be viewed as 
a foreign invasive species, distinct even if interspersed 
with the church headed by the “ecumenical patriarch.” 
So far, this accords with the Dagronian account of a 
new Byzantine policy toward Syrian Miaphysites in the 
newly reconquered territories: a hard line against self- 
evidently foreign heretics. 

Yet after working through his version of events, 
when Alexios comes to announcing the decision against 
John bar ‘Abdun himself (not heretics or Miaphysites 
in general), he frames it not as a reaffirmation of the 
Jacobite’s status as a heretic, a foreign invader, but rather 
as a surgical intervention. Calling him “the leader of 
the Jacobites’ heresy,” as mentioned above, Alexios goes 
on to depict John as stubborn in his error, comparing 
him, obliquely, to the stubborn Jews whom the prophet 
Isaiah admonished:1°7 


since he did not understand what it would mean 
to understand, and loathed holy speech,’°* and 
was running, as it were, and contriving argu- 
ments against his own salvation as if an iron 


Tap<a>ovvaywyas [corr. Ficker] &8éououg cal dtavetas dus Koll yerpoe 
toviag eritehety naph taoav exxAnciactiKiy Kal kavovixny dKkplBerav 
Kal tapddoaw. 

107 ‘The “iron sinew” is a reference to the words of Isaiah when 
he berates Israel (LXX, Isa 48:4). John Chrysostom (d. 407) quotes 
these words in an oration against the Jews (Adversus Judaeos 5.4 = PG 
48:890). Alexios’s use of the passage here not only portrays John as 
stubborn but also likens him to the “house of Jacob” (Isa 48:1: olxog 
"IaxwQ); it can only help the allusion that the Jacobites were the fol- 
lowers of another Jacob. 


108 Cf. the Acts of the Sixth Ecumenical Council (680-81), ed. 
in Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum: Series secunda, ed. R. Riedinger, 
3 vols. in 8 (Berlin, 1984-2016), 2:896, lines 20-21 (hereafter 4CO 
ser. sec.) = no. 23 (letter of Emperor Constantine IV to Pope Leo II): 
od yup cuvike TOD cuvievan Kal hoyov datov eBdeAdEato. For cvvinut 
with the genitive of the thing (not the person) being understood, 
see Lexicon syntacticum (on what case each verb takes), under &, 
edited from a thirteenth- and a fourteenth-century manuscript by 
J. A. Cramer, ed., Anecdota graeca e codd. manuscriptis bibliothecarum 
Oxoniensium, 4 vols. (Oxford, 1835-37), 299, line 23: cvviéva: yevixy. 
ovvlévta Tod uvoTyplov. 
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sinew had hardened his throat! (for though 
he was not ashamed to teach dubiously, he was 
ashamed to learn well), like a rotten limb he was 
synodically cut off by us from the healthy fullness 
of the church and sent away by decree of impe- 
rial authority to the mountain of Ganos, as it is 
called, and condemned to irreversible and unap- 
proachable?” confinement. 


This surgical imagery, drawing on long-standing 
112 presupposes that 
the Jacobite patriarch and his followers had previ- 
ously been part, even ifa bad and rebellious part, of the 
church. This image corresponds to how historians often 
think about what earlier councils like the Council of 


conciliar discourse about heretics, 


109 For this imagery, see the imperial letter cited in the previous 
note, at ACO ser. sec., 2:896, line 24: ob tw éoxArjpuve Kal vedpov 
aonpody tov tpdyydov dvetetvato. 

110 Reading &rpéortov, as Ficker suggests, for &npéitov. 

111 
ovvijKe Td ovviéva Kel Adyov Sctov EBdehUEaTo Kal wocvel TL odNpody 
vedpov Tov Tedyyhov dnecxAypuve KATH TIS ExvTOD WoTEP TPEXWY 
[corr. Ficker : tpéywv Horep MS] cwtypias cal codilouevos—rtd yap 
emiagahas diddoxerv odk aicyvvouevos TO Kahas uavOdve yoyvveto— 
oldv tt ceoyTtds uéhog guVOdIKHS TAP’ HUdV TOD dytaivovtog dreTuUHIy 
TAS exxhyciag TAypwUATOS Kal Whidw Tod Bactdixod xpdtous cig TO TOD 
Tavov xathovuevov dpoc Tapareupbels mepropioudy xatexpiOy ddiebddev- 
tov Kal anpditov [Ficker conjectures &tpdattov]. For an independent 


Ficker, Erlasse, 12, line 30-13, line 1 (emphasis added): ode 


translation of this passage, see now Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene;’ 
225-26. 

112 The Acts of the Synod of Constantinople (536) use it to con- 
firm the deposition and condemnation of Anthimos, bishop of 
Trebizond and then Constantinople, with whom the pope had 
refused communion and who had entered into communion with 
the Miaphysite Severus of Antioch (see Menze, Justinian, 197-98); 
$126, ed. E. Schwartz, in ACO, 3:180, line 11: wg wéhog &ypyotoy «al 
ceonros droBAnOFjvar Tod caHuatos THY dylwv Tod Hod exxAnotwy. See 
also the imperial letter cited in n. 108 above, at ACO ser. sec., 2:895, 
lines 23-24: cvuéper yp—edayyehtxtdc eiretv—tva Ev uérog anddyy 
ToL Ko TEowaTUI Tis ExKAyotas Ang T6 TAYpwua. As alluded to in this 
passage, the reference is ultimately to Matt 5:30. More broadly, Basil 
of Caesarea recommends that the sleepy monk who persists in his irri- 
tation at being awakened should be “cut off” from the “body” of the 
community; Quaestiones 41 = PG 31:1112, line 3. John Chrysostom 
uses a similar phrase to justify the exclusion of the sinner from the cho- 
rus singing God’s praise (Cum presbyter fuit ordinatus, §2, at lines 1430- 
31, ed. A.-M. Malingrey, Sur le sacerdoce: Dialogue et homélie, SC 272 
[Paris, 1980], 402); and a number of monastic typika decree that the 
one who does not confess “ought to be cast out of the monastery and 
cut off like a rotten limb” (2 uv todtov Kal THs movis EEwOety Kal oidv 
TLoeconTds dnoKxdrtety uehos); e.g., A. I. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ed., 
Noctes Petropolitanae (St. Petersburg, 1913), 26, line 15. 


Heretics, Dissidents, and Society 


Chalcedon in 451 were doing when they declared that 
particular individuals were heretics, and that particular 
teachings were heresy. In the fifth century, Miaphysites 
and Dyophysites were part of the same ecclesiastical 
institution and competed for imperial support for their 
election to key positions. In a sense, Chalcedon was 
indeed an attempt to carve off a part of the church and 
declare it no longer part of the church. 

When writing about the situation in the eleventh 
century, however, historians often view these doctrinal 
categories as firmer, with some good reason. Byzantine 
and Jacobite sources alike at least partially agree on 
what keeps the two parties apart: doctrine and institu- 
tional framework. Jacobites had their own patriarch of 
Antioch; they also had their own bishop of Melitene. 
So historians have typically followed suit, treating 
these as two clearly demarcated groups—Byzantine 
Chalcedonians on the one hand, Jacobite Miaphysites 
on the other—and have asked how the Byzantine 
authorities treated the ethnic and religious “minorities” 
in their empire, like the Syriac-speaking Jacobites. 

This makes it all the more striking that Alexios 
and the synod chose to stress the old way of talking 
about heretics, envisioning them not as forming an 
autonomous, free-standing (albeit odious) institution 
of its own, but rather depicting them as rebels on the 
inside who needed to be cut out. This is not to suggest 
that Alexios’s stance is inclusive or tolerant or less self- 
assured. He knew exactly what he thought was wrong 
with these heretics and condemned them in no uncer- 
tain terms. Indeed, his surgical language is part of a 
strategy to undermine their legitimacy by writing off 
their claims to an ecclesiastical lineage of their own. 
But it does have the effect of cleaving firmly to the idea 
of a single church that until the 1020s included Syrian 
Miaphysites like John bar ‘Abdun and his bishops. 

Was this a fantasy? An outdated concept mobi- 
lized for a strategic purpose? Or even worse, simply a 
fossilized way of talking about heresy inherited from the 
past, one more example for detractors to point to of the 
unoriginality of medieval Byzantine civilization? On 
the contrary, I would argue that, in some ways, Alexios’s 
account was a better description of reality than modern 
historians’ way of talking about such doctrinal disputes. 

On the high institutional level, Alexios’s empha- 
sis on the madness of Jacobite prelates calling them- 
selves patriarchs in particular obscures how direct a 


challenge Miaphysites posed to his authority. After all, 
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Chalcedon was the council that elevated the archbishop 
of Constantinople to the rank of patriarch. By rejecting 
the council, the Jacobites and other Miaphysites at least 
implicitly rejected the legitimacy of Alexios’s patriar- 
chal title. (The Jacobite patriarch laid claim to the see 
of Antioch, one of the three primordial sees that had 
already been a patriarchate before Chalcedon.) When 
Alexios asks “whence” John bar ‘Abdun would have 
obtained the title of patriarch, he must have known 
that the Jacobites could, at least starting from their own 
premises, ask the same thing about him.1¥% 

On a broader social level, Alexios accuses the 
Jacobites of “taking prisoner... the souls of simpler 
men.” It is central to the problem Alexios is seeking 
to solve that many “simple” people, who may not be 
involved or interested in the detailed theological debates 
that divide Miaphysites from Chalcedonians, are affili- 
ating themselves with Jacobites.'!* In 1039— over ten 
years after the trial of John bar ‘Abdun—Alexios and 
the synod issued another synodal decree forbidding 
“the orthodox” in Melitene from intermarrying with 
Miaphysites,1*° 
taking place in significant numbers.'!® So while elite 


suggesting that such marriages were 


113 For the suggestion that Constantinople would have been 
motivated by Canon 28 to continue adhering to the Council of 
Chalcedon, see A. Louth, “Why Did the Syrians Reject the Council 
of Chalcedon?? in Chalcedon in Context: Church Councils, 400-700, 
ed. R. Price and M. Whitby (Liverpool, 2009), 107-16, at 114. For Old 
Rome’s long-standing resistance to Canon 28, its absence for centu- 
ries from western collections of canons, and its relationship to earlier 
precedent and later conciliar decisions, see J. Herrin, “The Quinisext 
Council (692) asa Continuation of Chalcedon, in Price and Whitby, 
Chalcedon, 148-68, at 151-56. As Herrin points out (p. 155), the 
Council of Constantinople of 381 had already asserted that the see of 
Constantinople was second only to Rome. 


114 For the beliefs and attitudes of Christians with limited or no 
engagement with the finer points of Christian theology, see Tannous, 
Making, esp. chs. 1-2. 

115 Grumel, Regestes*, no. 846; ed. Ficker, Evlasse, 28-42 = no. 5. 
116 Gyllenhaal (“Byzantine Melitene,’ 229b-230a) suggests that 
Alexios’s decree “seems especially concerned with high-status unions.” 
Though such a focus on elites might seem plausible, I am not con- 
vinced that the decree itself evinces such a focus. Noting that non- 
elite custom probably no longer included a gap between betrothal 
and wedding at this time, but that (Constantinopolitan) elite custom 
did include such a gap, Gyllenhaal points to a passage from Alexios’s 
decree (Ficker, Erlasse, 34-35) that declares, as a corollary to the inva- 
lidity of “marriage between a believer and an unbeliever,’ that betroth- 
als and other prenuptial contracts between such parties are also invalid 
(whether or not the parties had realized that they belonged to differ- 
ent confessions—a sign that perhaps Alexios imagined the decree 


Byzantine and Jacobite churchmen could easily have 
articulated what set their competing institutions apart 
(including such mundane things as their separate finan- 
cial structures), such differences might not have been 
as important to others, especially to the less educated 
population at large.’!” In practice, then, Alexios and 
the Jacobite patriarch and their respective bishops and 
priests were competing over the same parishioners, both 
claiming to represent the one true church, and offering 
salvation in very similar sounding terms. 


Michael of lanis 


Michael of Tanis omits the prehistory and instead takes 
the division between Chalcedonians and Miaphysites 
for granted. But, as we shall see, the division he depicts 
is not exactly what modern scholars have imagined. In 
describing his visit to Melitene, Michael of Tanis pres- 
ents us with three categories: the “orthodox Jacobites, 
the “Chalcedonians,’ and “the people.” The first two are 
clearly distinct, but how they overlap with the third is 
not clear. First, Michael and his companion Gabriel, 
bishop of $a (Sais, in the Nile Delta), deliver the Coptic 
pope Christodoulos’s synodical letter to John bar ‘Ab- 
dun’s successor, Patriarch John [X. Then John sends his 
nephew with the Egyptian delegation back to Melitene 
to give them a tour of the city. “There we saw a number of 
Melkite Chalcedonians, who hada metropolitan there.’18 

That seems to be the end of Michael’s descrip- 
tion of his visit to Melitene; he now describes “the 
orthodox Jacobites who were in the city,’ who would 
visit the “saintly patriarch” at his monastery.'!? Finally, 
Michael relates that the originator of John bar ‘Ab- 
dun’s troubles was “a dissenting bishop [i.e., dissenting 
from Miaphysite orthodoxy], one who professed two 


applying to parties with a limited theological education). To me this 
suggests not exclusive interest in cases where there was a gap between 
betrothal and marriage, but rather simply interest in all cases of inter- 
marriage, including those. 


117 Compare this to the situation described by Tannous (Making, 
197 and n. 89), where he aptly compares confessional leaders’ “mar- 
ginal differentiation” of their confessions from those of rivals to “mod- 
ern advertising,” e.g., for rival brands of toothpaste. 

118 HPEC 142, trans. 215: ra ayn fiha nafaran min al-malakiyyah 
al-khalgidiniyyin wa-lahum matran fiha. Note again here the applica- 
tion of the confessional term malaki to Christians who are most likely 
speakers of Greek; see further n. 1 above. 

119 HPEC 142, trans. 215: kana l-ya aqibah al-urtuduksiyyin |sic] 
alladhina hum fi l-madinah min kathrat mahabbatihim li-hadha 
L-giddis al-batrak yamdii<na> ilayhi fi kull waqt ila l-dayr. 
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natures.”!?° The reason for this Dyophysite bishop’s dis- 
content was envy of John bar ‘Abdun’s popularity, 


because [the Dyophysite bishop] used to see 
the veneration of the people for this saintly 
father and how they served him on account 
of the strength of their faith in him, and [the 
Dyophysite] watched [John bar ‘Abdun] enter 
his city in the finest and most beautiful manner. 
But when the aforementioned bishop would go 
in and out [of the city], no one paid attention to 
him or asked about him.!”1 


Here we see “the people” described again as a third 
category; did they overlap in Michael’s mind with “the 
orthodox Jacobites” and “the Chalcedonians”? From 
context, one could almost infer that the first two groups 
are the Jacobite and Chalcedonian clergy, whereas the 
last designation refers to the laity of the city, or the 
majority of them. Michael did not portray Melitene 
as overwhelmingly populated by “Jacobites”; rather 
he portrayed the Jacobite patriarch as popular with its 
people. In other words, his description seems to suggest 
an undifferentiated population and two sets of clergy 
competing for its support. In any case, dividing “the 
people” according to their doctrinal afhliation is simply 
not important for Michael of Tanis’s account: the con- 
flict is not between two socially cohesive groups within 
the general population, but between two bishops. 

The trial is where this changes. In Michael's account, 
when a translator bribed by the bishop of Melitene mis- 
translates John’s statement before the emperor (a ruse 
to which we will return below), the emperor is angered, 
“and he cursed [John’s] doctrinal affiliation!?? and 


120 HPEC 142, trans. 215: usquf mukhalif mimman yaqil bi- 
tabi atayn. 

121 HPEC 142, trans. (modified) 216: i-annahu kana yara ijlal 
al-nas li-hadha |-ab al-qiddis wa-khidmatahum lahu li-quwwat 
imanatihim fihi, wa-yangur ila dukhilihi ila madinatihi bi-absan zayy 
wa-ajmalih, wa-kana l-usquf al-madhkir yadkhul wa-yakhruj wa-la 
yaltafit ahad ilayhi wa-la yas'al anhu. 

122 I borrow this apt translation of madhhab from Mark Swanson’s 
talk, “On the Beauty of Texts: Examples from the Christian Arabic Her- 
itage, 8th-13th Centuries CE,’ delivered at the symposium Patrimonio 
Arabo Cristiano e dialogo Islamo Cristiano, held in honor of Samir Khalil 
Samir (Pontificio Istituto Orientale, Rome, 25 May 2018). 


Heretics, Dissidents, and Society 


his followers,!?° and said, ‘You really are dissidents 
[mukhalifin|?'?* With these words, the emperor, in 
Michael's narrative, affirms that John bar ‘Abdun and, 
crucially, those who follow him are “dissidents,” distinct 
from loyal members of the Roman polity. Thus, a differ- 
ence between two bishops has been generalized to distin- 
guish John and his followers from the rest of the church. 
In the immediate context, Romanos is clearly referring to 
John and his delegation, but the curse could easily be gen- 
eralized to anyone back home in Melitene who adheres 
to these dissidents’ “doctrinal affiliation.” 


Yahya 


Yahya of Antioch’s brief account reads as follows:1?° 
[1.] And it reached the emperor Romanos that 
the Jacobites had a patriarch [batrak] named 
John [ Yihannal] living in the region of Mar‘ash, 
who was called patriarch [batriyark] of Antioch 
and was ordaining metropolitans and bishops 
for the cities. So he ordered that he be made to 
appear [in the capital] and with him six of his 
metropolitans and bishops.1?° 


[2.] And he ordered Alexios, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, to summon them to an assembly of 
those orthodox metropolitans and bishops who 
happened to be with him, and to exhort [John 
bar ‘Abdun] to relinquish his doctrine and to 
acknowledge the seven holy synods, and to 


123 majma ,also the Arabic word for synod, probably refers here to 
the Jacobite clergy who accompany him, his delegation. But it also sug- 
gests that anyone who follows John or gathers (Arabic yajtami , from 
the same root as majma’‘) around him is subject to Romanos'’s curse. 


124 HPEC 144, trans. (modified) 218: wa-la anahu wa-la ana madh- 
habahu wa-majma ahu wa-gala haqqan innakum mukhilifin sic]. See 
further below, at nn. 183-86. 

125 Yahya, Histoire [2], 120-22 (year 419, under Romanos’s reign). 
126 wa-ragqiya ila Rimanis al-maliki bi-anna li-l-ya qibiyyina 
batrakan yusamma Yihanna, yugimu fi baladi Mar ash, yusamma 
bi-Batriyark Antakyah, wa-yasimu matarinatan wa-asagifatan li- 
l-mudun, fa-anfadha ashkhasahu wa-ashkhasa ma ahu sittatan min 
matarinatihi wa-asagifatih. Micheau and Troupeau (ibid., 120, n. 43) 
observe that Yahya refers to Chalcedonian patriarchs with the title 
batriyark, but to Jacobite patriarchs with the shorter form batrak. 
From the present passage, in which Yahya says that the Jacobite batrak 
claimed to be the batriyark of Antioch, we might modify this slightly 
to say that the operative distinction is that batriyark is his term for the 
legitimate patriarch. 
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accept those whom they accepted and to reject 
those whom they rejected.!*” 


[3.] And he summoned Nicholas, patriarch 
of Antioch, to be present with [Alexios], 
and to join him in exhorting [John], because 
[Nicholas] was at that time in Constantinople.'”® 


[4.] That heretic refused. A discussion arose 
between Alexios the patriarch and those of his!*? 
companions who had assembled with him 
about these matters. And John, the patriarch of 


the Jacobites, did not agree to retreat from his 


opinion.'°° 


[s.] Some of the commoners gathered and 
sought to assault him, but they were pushed 
away from him. When the emperor despaired 
of [John] ever going back on his doctrine, he 
exiled him to Kafarba(?) in the west.!* 


127 wa-taqaddama ila Alaksiyis Batriyark al-Qustantiniyyah 
fi an yubdirahum bi-mashhadin mimman ittafaqa indahu min 
al-matarinati wa-l-asaqifati l-urthiiduksiyyina wa-yukhatibahu fi 
Lrujitt an itigadihi wa-l-i tivaft bi-l-sab ati l-majami i l-muqaddasati 
wa-qubiili man qabilat-hu wa-dafi man dafa at-hu. 

128 wa-stad a4 Nigilaws Batriyark Antakyah li-l-hudiri ma ahu, 
wa-musharakatihi fi l-khitabi lahu, li-annahu kana yawma idhin 
bi-l-Qustantiniyyah. 

129 This probably refers to Alexios’s companions, but in theory the 
syntax allows for it to refer to John bar ‘Abdun’s companions as well 
(who are, however, referred to differently below, §6, not as assembling 
or gathering with John, but sent or summoned with him, ie., by the 
emperor). In accordance with their view that the phrase “that heretic” 
must refer to Nicholas, Micheau and Troupeau (Yahya, Histoire [2], 
123) understood the phrase to refer to Nicholas’s companions. 

130 fa-aba dhilika l-iritiqi wa-jara bayna Alaksiyis al-Batriyark 
wa-bayna man ijtamaa ma ahu min ashabihi khitabun fi hadhibi 
L-ma ani, wa-lam yudh in Yihanna batraku l-ya agibati li-l-inthinai 
an ra'yih. Emphasis added. 

131 
bihi, fa-dufii anhu, wa-lamma ayisa l-maliku min awdatihi an 
i tiqadihi nafahu ila kfrba (2) bi-l-maghrib. The place-name K/frb’ is 
unknown (see Yahya, Histoire [2], 122, n. 47). Yaqiit al-Rami (geogra- 


wa-jtama a khalqun min al- awammi wa-hammi bi-l-igai 


pher; d. 1229 in Aleppo; see EJ’, sv. “Yakut al-Rimi”) mentions sev- 
eral towns beginning K/rb- (Yaqit al-Rami, Mu jam al-buldan, 5 vols. 
[Beirut, 1977], 4:468), but none seems to match. Elsewhere in the 
text, Yahya mentions a town called Kafarbayya, but its location does 
not seem to fit the context; Yahya, Histoire [1], 98. As Alexios tells it, 
the place of exile is Ganos in Thrace. Likewise, Michael the Syrian’s 
text refers to it as “Gayos” (g’yws) (MichSyr 3:14.4, 4:564, Ibrahim 567, 
fol. 286", col. 2, line 1 from bottom), as emphasized by an anonymous 
reviewer. This could easily be a scribal error for “Ganos” (based on 


[6.] Three of the six bishops and metropolitans 
who had been sent with [John] acknowledged 
[the seven ecumenical councils], but three con- 
firmed their position and so were imprisoned.1*” 


[7.] This John died after three years of exile, and 
the Jacobites installed another patriarch for 
themselves after his death. When the emperor 
Romanos learned of [the new patriarch], he sent 
someone to bring him in, but [the new patri- 
arch] fled to Diyar Bakr [= Amida] in the lands 
of Islam.}*3 


This account plainly treats the Jacobites as dis- 
tinct from the “orthodox” from the beginning (§$1-2), 
a distinction based on both doctrine and hierarchy (the 
power to appoint bishops). The social consequences of 
this distinction, however, seem quite minimal at the 
beginning: Yahya’s account seems to suggest that no 
one in Constantinople had noticed the presence of the 
Jacobite patriarch in Byzantine territory previously ($1). 

What comes next in Yahya’s narrative concerning 
the Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch, and Yahya’s use 
of the term “heretic” (§§3-4), is intriguing but textually 
problematic. The central question is to whom Yahya is 
referring when he says, “That heretic refused.”134 On 
the face of it, this could refer to either the Jacobite 
patriarch (refusing to acknowledge the councils) or the 
Chalcedonian patriarch of Antioch (refusing to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings).!%> It is, however, highly 


misreading an exemplar where the wén’s initial stroke was short). On 
Ganos, see further n. 6 above. 

132 wa- tarafa min al-sittati l-asagqifati wa-l-matarinati l-mushkhasina 
ma ahu thalathatun, wa-thabuta thalathatun ala ma hum alayhi, 
fa-hubisii fi l-habs. 

133 wa-mata Yibanna hadha ba da thalathi sinin min nafyihi, 
wa-aqama |-ya agibatu lahum bada mawtihi batrakan ghayrahu, 
fa-lamma arafa Rimanis al-malik halahu anfadha man yubdirahu, 
fa-haraba ila Diyar Bakr min biladi l-islim. 

134 The demonstrative pronoun dhdlika could conceivably be con- 
strued as the object of the verb abd, but this would not significantly 
affect the following discussion. 


135 There is no consensus interpretation among modern scholars. 
Marius Canard did not offer an opinion on the matter (perhaps he 
thought that “heretic” had to refer to the Jacobite) in “Les sources 
arabes del’ histoire byzantine aux confins des X* et XI° siécles? REB 19 
(1961): 284-314, at 310. Micheau and Troupeau, by contrast, thought 
that it clearly referred to Patriarch Nicholas of Antioch (Yahya, 
Histoire [2], 123, n. 45). Bartolomeo Pirone’s translation interprets it 
as referring to Nicholas as well; Yahya al-Antaki, Cronache dell’Egitto 
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implausible that Yahya, a Chalcedonian, would have 
referred so casually to the Chalcedonian patriarch 
of Antioch as a heretic. In medieval Christian usage, 
the term would seem far more applicable (from a 
Chalcedonian perspective) to someone who refused 
to accept the seven ecumenical councils than to some- 
one who declined to participate in synodal proceed- 
ings ostensibly meant to examine whether a particular 
bishop was a heretic. 

The Arabic connector used at the start of $4 (fz-), 
which typically implies a change of subject, could help 
explain why Yahya would have felt it necessary to add 
“that heretic” here.13° The subject of the immediately 
preceding clause was Patriarch Nicholas, but this was 
a subordinate (and semantically parenthetical) clause, 
so we should also note that just before it came a main 
clause whose subject was the emperor, who “summoned 
Nicholas.” Who, then, was the new subject signaled by 

fa-? Often Arabic narratives omit the subject in such 
instances—for example, when there are two main pro- 
tagonists (rulers, generals, rival claimants to the throne, 
etc.), making it obvious who the new subject is. But this 
particular context would have allowed any of the pre- 
ceding actors mentioned—Alexios or John, or possibly 
even Nicholas—to be the new subject. Furthermore, 
both Nicholas and John would make sense semantically, 
since both are being asked to do something. And so I 
would suggest that Yahya, after writing fa-aba, added a 
clarifying reference to specify the subject: “that heretic.” 
This solution maintains good style by avoiding repeat- 
ing the name of someone who has just been mentioned, 


fatimide e dell’impero bizantino, 937-1033, trans. B. Pirone (Milan, 

1998), 342. Vest (Geschichte, 1211, n. 4) is more cautious, stating that 
it could refer to either one. Most recently, Gyllenhaal (“Byzantine 
Melitene,” 225, n. 109) follows Micheau and Troupeau in viewing 
Nicholas as the referent. 


136 An anonymous reviewer pointed out that the Arabic connec- 
tor fa- that introduces the clause indicates, in contexts such as this one, 
that the subject of the clause that follows is different from the subject 
of the preceding clause. In my view, this is not quite enough to rule out 
(on syntactical grounds alone) the possibility that Nicholas was the 
intended subject of the verb abd (to refuse) and the referent of “that 
heretic,’ as the fa- could theoretically indicate a change of subject 
relative to the subject of the previous main clause, namely, Emperor 
Romanos, thus leaving both possibilities open in theory. In any case, as 
will become clear, scrutinizing the syntax along the lines suggested by 
the reviewer’s observation has helped me to explain why Yahya might 
have thought it necessary to add the word “heretic” as a way of clarify- 
ing that he meant to refer to John bar ‘Abdun. 
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while making perfectly clear, at least in his mind, whom 
he meant: the only person mentioned who, from a 
Chalcedonian perspective, could conceivably be called 
a heretic. 

The view that Yahya meant to say that Nicholas 
was refusing to participate in the proceedings has been 
supported with reference both to the Syriac Disciple’s 
Vita, which reports that the patriarch of Antioch 
refused to condemn John bar ‘Abdun,!?’ and to the 
corroboration provided by Alexios’s surviving decree, 
confirming his recent condemnation of the Jacobite 
patriarch, which was signed by a new patriarch of 
Antioch, Elias: if the first document had conspicu- 
ously lacked the signature of the patriarch of Antioch, 
a new incumbent of the see who was willing to sign 
probably explains why Alexios felt the need to issue a 
confirmation so soon.}?8 This interpretation of Yahya 
could be admitted without having Yahya call Nicholas 
a heretic, by emending “the heretic” (a/-iritiqi) to “the 
Antiochene” (al-Antaki).'*? The line in question would 
then read, “That Antiochene [i.e., Nicholas] refused,” 
and the same logic would apply, namely, that Yahya 
sought to specify which of the preceding actors was the 
subject of aba by referring to Nicholas using a nisbah 
(relational epithet) derived from his see. Still, the emen- 
dation is rather implausible.1*° Furthermore, the nar- 
rative now becomes oddly fixated on Nicholas; rather 
than discussing John bar ‘Abdun, as intended, the synod 
ends up discussing Nicholas’s refusal to participate, 


137 MichSyr 3:141, 4:563, Ibrahim 566, fol. 286°, col. 2, lines 4-7; 
cited in Yahya, Histoire [2], 123, n. 45. 

138 Grumedl, Regestes*, no. 840; Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene? 
2254. 
139 
ing of (and thus emended by a scribe to) iritizqi, the foreign loanword 


‘at ky > ‘rt qy, which could have been read as an alternate spell- 


for heretic (which could also be spelled iritigi; see G. Graf, Verzeichnis 
arabischer kirchlicher Termini, 2nd ed., CSCO 147 (Louvain, 1954], 7). 
140 The emendation would be more plausible if we were to posit 
that the original text read al-Antaqi (qaf instead of kaf). This unusual 
spelling is used in the entries “al-Antaki” in EJ* (where & = q) and 
“al-Antaqi, Yahya b. Sa'‘id” in E/?. Furthermore, the latter entry, by 
Micheau, explicitly asserts that Yahya spelled his own nisbah this 
way in the introduction to his historical work, but does not provide 
a specific reference. In Yahya’s introduction in the published edition 
(Histoire [1], 7), Yahya’s nisbah appears in the title, where it is, how- 
ever, spelled a/-Anpaki (the usual spelling), with no variants listed. The 
one manuscript I have been able to consult (in a digital reproduction) 
spells it the same way: Paris ar. 291 (seventeenth/eighteenth century), 


fol. 82” (https://gallica.bnf-fr/ark:/12148/btvib11004799p). 
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to which “these matters” would have to refer if fa-aba 
meant that Nicholas “refused.” This, moreover, makes 
the next clause about John sound like an afterthought. 

There are then three scenarios: First, Yahya calls 
John a heretic. This would be the least surprising and is, 
in my view, the most plausible. It fits the context, fits the 
syntax, and accords best with the Byzantine (and neigh- 
boring) Christian understanding of heresy as belief in 
and propagation of false doctrines.'** Second, and least 
plausibly, Yahya calls Nicholas a heretic. This would be 
very surprising; if authentic, this reading would suggest 
that Yahya promoted the extreme view that mere sym- 
pathy for heretics made one a heretic as well. Or third, 
Yahya simply refers to Nicholas as the Antiochene. 

The first scenario results in a narrative that treats 
John bar ‘Abdun’s status as a heretic as self-evident 
from the beginning, needing only to be discovered and 
rooted out, not argued for. In this it is consistent with 
Alexios’s own account, but, in its brevity, has none of 
the nuance of Alexios’s account. 

In the second and third scenarios, Yahya would be 
the only Chalcedonian source to affirm explicitly that 
Nicholas had refused to condemn the Jacobite claimant 
to his own see.!4? It would also result in a narrative in 
which there was serious ambivalence, even among the 
highest-ranking Chalcedonian bishops, about whether 
the doctrinal differences with the Jacobites should lead 
to punitive measures against bishops—to say noth- 
ing of the Jacobite population at large.!*? Indeed, as 
Gyllenhaal argues, Nicholas’s apparent dissent could 
be correlated with the dissenting “notables” in the 
Disciple’s Vita, who walk out on the proceedings in 
disgust, to suggest broader Constantinopolitan elite 


141 See above, n. 38. 


142 In the Disciple’s Vita, the emperor offers John bar ‘Abdun 
the see of Antioch; MichSyr 3:143, 4:564, Ibrahim 567; and see 
Todt, “Region” [Habil.], 662; Todt, Dukat, 324. Todt suggests that 
Romanos might have contemplated deposing Nicholas to replace him 
with a capitulating John bar ‘Abdun, but this strikes me as unlikely. 
Alexios’s explicit policy in the decree was to allow capitulating bishops 
to keep their ecclesiastical title but not their see when a Chalcedonian 
incumbent already exists. Even without such extreme measures, a 
charismatic rival might have seemed problematic. 


143. Michael the Syrian’s chronicle gives the impression that Jacobite 
patriarchs tended to have good relations with their Chalcedonian 
counterparts in Antioch, both Patriarch Athanasios (d. 1002-3) and 
John bar ‘Abdun; see MichSyr 3:135, 4:559, Ibrahim 562 (Athanasios); 
and above, n. 49. 


resistance to Alexios’s approach to the Jacobites.’** 
While Gyllenhaal adopts the second interpretation (that 
Yahya calls Nicholas a heretic),!*° I believe his broader 
argument about the disagreement among Chalcedonian 
Christians and Constantinopolitans still stands even 
without Yahya; the absence of the patriarch of Antioch 
from Alexios’s first decree’s list of subscriptions, and the 
presence of a new incumbent of the see in the subse- 
quent decree, really do speak volumes. Furthermore, the 
presence of dissenters in Constantinople would accord 
with the fragmentary evidence that there may also 
have been Antiochian supporters of Alexios’s approach 
even before Nicholas’s successor was elevated to the 
Antiochian patriarchate.!*¢ Perhaps the division was 
not between imperial center and periphery, but within 
the Byzantine ruling elite itself. 

However one reads the problematic beginning of 
§4, the remainder of the narrative portrays a doctrinal 
divide that grows in social extent over the course of the 
narrative (just as in Michael of Tanis). Yahya’s report 
that “some of the commoners” of Constantinople 
spontaneously sought to vent their rage against John 
bar ‘Abdun in the midst of the proceedings (§5) seems 
calculated to suggest John’s manifest guilt, so clear 
that even commoners see it, and to portray Emperor 
Romanos and Patriarch Alexios as clement. But it also 
results in an account wherein a dispute between clerics 
and bishops has become one in which the whole popu- 
lation participates. 


Disciples Vita 
As the Disciple’s Vita tells it, one day the Chalcedonian 
metropolitan of Melitene, fed up with the saint’s 
miracles, went to Constantinople to complain that 
“the magician” was “drawing even Greeks unto 


himself?’!4” Michael’s hagiographical purposes (and 


144 Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene? 224-25. 

145 See above, n. 135. 

146 If Ibrahim ibn Yahanna the protospatharios was, as seems likely, 
one of the signatories of the condemnation of John bar ‘Abdun; 
S. Noble, “A Byzantine Bureaucrat and Arabic Philosopher: Ibrahim 
ibn Yuhanna al-Antaki and His Translation of On the Divine Names 
4.18-35, in Caught in Translation: Studies on Versions of Late Antique 
Christian Literature, ed. M. Toca and D. Batovici (Leiden, 2020), 
267-312, at 269-70; and now Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene,” 212, 
Nn. 30. 

147 MichSyr 3:140, 4:562, Ibrahim 565, fol. 285, col. 2, lines 17-18: 
haw harasa af l-yawnaye ha naged lwateh. Cf. John 12:32, eged kulnas 
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those of his source) are clearly advanced by mak- 
ing John bar ‘Abdun’s appeal extend outside of the 
Syrian community. Yet the very terms in which the 
Syriac account puts this praise in the mouth of John 
bar ‘Abdun’s antagonist portrays ethnolinguistic 
categories as more important than doctrinal affili- 
ation in Melitene: John bar ‘Abdun was attracting 
Greeks. Perhaps we are to assume that “Greeks” are 
Chalcedonians, just as “Syrians” and “Armenians” are 
often Miaphysites, but the text does not say so. The holy 
man’s appeal to people of more than one ethnicity is, in 
the narrative, what drives the metropolitan’s envy (or at 
least it is what he believes will persuade the emperor). 
Moreover, not even ethnic categories are presented as 
constituting social groups: Greeks could appreciate the 
Syrian wonder-worker in their midst. 

At first the metropolitan’s complaints fell on deaf 
ears, as the emperors Basil and Constantine seemed 
unconcerned that a popular Syrian churchman lived 
in the mountains near Melitene.!*® But the newly 
crowned Emperor Romanos listened because he and 
the metropolitan had been schoolmates.'*? While this 
claim serves the hagiographer’s interests, by portraying 
John’s antagonists as self-dealing, good old boys, it is 
also plausible enough.’*° The Disciple’s Vita mentions 
no ideological motivation behind the emperor's actions, 
missing an opportunity to label John’s antagonist as 
heretical or doctrinally suspect. 

The text continues with the krites Chrysoberges’ 
reluctance to arrest the patriarch. Only when a traitor 
informed the messengers from Constantinople of John 
bar ‘Abdun’s whereabouts were these messengers able 
to arrest the patriarch at the Barid monastery.’*! Again, 
this fits the text’s purposes suspiciously well (we are 
presented with a comparison between John’s arrest and 
that of Jesus of Nazareth), but the result is a narrative in 
which the doctrinal division between John bar ‘Abdun 
and Chrysoberges was not decisive. 


wat’; quoted by J. Payne Smith, ed.,.4 Compendious Syriac Dictionary: 
Founded upon the Thesaurus Syriacus of R. Payne Smith (Oxford, 1903; 
Winona Lake, IN, 1998), 327. Thus, the Vita has the Chalcedonian 
metropolitan inadvertently liken John bar ‘Abdun to Jesus. 


148 Cf. the account of Alexios, where the metropolitan appeals to 
these emperors but is not so squarely rejected (Ficker, Erlasse, 11). 


149 MichSyr 3:140, 4:562, Ibrahim 565, fol. 285”. 
150 See above, nn. 70-72. 
151 MichSyr 3:140-41, 4:562—-63, Ibrahim 565-66, fols. 285’-286". 
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The other three narrators omit this episode 
entirely. For Michael of Tanis, it would have disrupted 
his narrative’s image of a clear, preexisting elite-level 
social division along doctrinal lines.” If Chrysoberges 
really was as reluctant as the Disciple’s Vita contends, 
this would have been additionally embarrassing for 
Alexios, who wished to present a united Chalcedonian 
front against the Jacobites. 

The Disciple’s Vita reports that all of Melitene 
lamented the patriarch’s coerced departure, “not only 
our people” but also “Armenians” and even “Greek 
Chalcedonians who were in the city,” all of whom 
crowded around to receive his blessing one last time.’** 
Here, again, we are presented with a community in 
Melitene not socially divided by doctrine or ethnic- 
ity, but united in love for the saintly patriarch. Once in 
Constantinople, the Vita claims (as does Yahya, in two 
of the three interpretations discussed above), the patri- 
arch of Antioch abstained from the proceedings against 
John bar ‘Abdun, insisting that the Jacobite patriarch 
and his bishops were Christians, so that it was “not nec- 
essary for us to interrogate them.”!** Even some of the 
highest-ranking Chalcedonian clergy, we are meant to 
conclude, refused to call Miaphysites heretics. 

The Disciple’s Vita portrays the proceedings 
themselves as violent, repeatedly comparing John’s 
trial to that of Jesus. The metropolitan of Melitene is 
a new Caiaphas.!** During the first day of question- 
ing, the metropolitan strikes John bar ‘Abdun, and 
the “notables” walk out.!°° The account thus presents 
us with an effort to carve out a social division between 
Chalcedonian bishops and Miaphysite bishops through 
physical violence. But it depicts the Byzantine elite as 
reluctant to permit this group-constituting violence. 
Together, these two aspects of the portrait presuppose 
the absence of a preexisting social division along doc- 
trinal lines. 


152. HPEC 143, trans. 216. 

153 MichSyr 3:141, 4:563, Ibrahim 566, fol. 286", col. 1, lines 25-30: 
law balhtid ama dilan abilin hwaw al firsaneh, ella af armnaye 
yatira it, w-af henon yawnaye ka lgidinaye d-bah ba-mdi "ta. 

154 MichSyr 3:141, 4:563, Ibrahim 566, fol. 286", col. 2, line 7: a 
alsa d-na qeb enon. 

155 MichSyr 3:141, 4:563, Ibrahim 566, fol. 286". 

156 MichSyr 3:142, 4:564, Ibrahim 567, fol. 286’, col. 1, line 7: 
risane. 
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John and his entourage are interrogated by the 
emperor and the metropolitan in pairs, and then indi- 
vidually, and three bishops are eventually tricked by the 
metropolitan into signing an affidavit in which they 
agree to “do obeisance” to the emperor and Patriarch 
Alexios—which the emperor and the metropolitan 
later use to offer them a choice between anathematiz- 
ing Severus and Dioskoros at the emperor’s command 
or being put to death for perjury.’*” The suggestion here 
is that the Miaphysite bishops were perfectly willing to 
affirm loyalty to the emperor, a Chalcedonian, and even 
to the Chalcedonian patriarch of Constantinople. The 
Jacobites, we are meant to understand, were exemplary 
imperial citizens. 

Meanwhile, when the Chalcedonian metropoli- 
tan, under pressure from the emperor to show results, 
abuses and spits on John bar ‘Abdun in an attempt to 
provoke the Jacobite patriarch to anathematize him, 
the Jacobite patriarch refuses to speak ill of the met- 
ropolitan.1°8 In this account, then, even the ecclesiasti- 
cal consequences of doctrinal difference are not taken 
for granted. The enactment of ecclesiastical and social 
division requires violence; even the three Jacobites 
who renounce Miaphysitism do so only under threat 


of death.1°? 


Convergences 


Despite being arrayed on opposite sides of the inter- 
confessional conflict that John bar ‘Abdun’s trial has 
been taken to represent, the four narratives converge, 
often surprisingly, in how they make sense of the events. 
I will focus here on three aspects: the pains that elites 
needed to take to enact and maintain confession-based 
social division; a studied lack of interest in someone 
who might have been expected to play a major role, the 
Jacobite bishop of Melitene; and the consistent por- 
trayal of Emperor Romanos as a just emperor. 


157 MichSyr 3:143-4.4, quote at 3:143, 4:564, Ibrahim 567, fol. 286, 
col. 2, line 7: tesgdiin. 

158 MichSyr 3:143-44, 4:564, Ibrahim 567, fol. 286". The Vita 
explains that if John bar ‘Abdun had anathematized Chalcedonians, 
then John, metropolitan of Melitene, might have been able to con- 
vince the emperor to put the Jacobite to death. 


159 MichSyr 3:14.4, 4:565, Ibrahim 568, fol. 287". 


The Project of ' Group Making 


As the trial ends, Alexios is most concerned with clear- 
ing away any ambiguity in the boundary between the 
two newly constituted social groups by sorting out what 
to do with those Jacobite bishops who, being “of mind 
and soul receptive to goodness..., gazed up at the 
light of truth.”?°° Drawing on the eighth canon of the 
Council of Nicea, which he quotes in full,!®" he con- 
cludes that these bishops should be treated like repen- 
tant Cathars: if there is no “orthodox” bishop sharing 
their sees, then they may keep their bishoprics, but if 
an “orthodox” bishop already exists, then it is up to that 
bishop whether he will continue to share episcopal rank 
with the repentant heretic or have him demoted to the 
rank of priest. This ruling (as issued in the fourth cen- 
tury and reissued here in the eleventh) acknowledges 
that prior to the judgment, “heretical” bishops were de 
facto bishops of their sees. It also treats Miaphysitism 
as a heresy comparable to the dualism of “those who 
called themselves pure [xa9apovs],”1©? whose theol- 
ogy was much further from Byzantine orthodoxy than 
was Jacobite orthodoxy. Alexios’s ruling is an attempt 
to redefine the social and administrative landscape, 
depriving bishops, at least de jure, of their bishoprics— 
and thus also of their roles as community leaders, arbi- 
ters, and managers of property.'®? 

Michael of Tanis’s account of John bar ‘Abdun’s 
exile makes plain how much effort it took to construct 
social groups out of doctrinal division and maintain 
them on a daily basis. The monks at the monastery 
spit on the Jacobite patriarch and curse him every day.1®* 


160 Ficker, Evlasse, 13, line 13-14, line 1: "Emel 0¢ tweg TOV Ot” &UTOV 
erioxdT wv evmapadéeKtov TPds TO KAAdY edpeOEvTE yvadung TE Kal 
Wuyiis... mpd¢ TO Tis dy Pelac dvébreyav dac. Cf. above, n. 92. 

161 Ibid. 14, line 21-15, line 11. 

162 Ibid.,14, lines 21-22 (quoting Nicea): tav dvoualovtwy ... Eavtods 
xabapore. 

163 Stewardship of property was a major concern for bishops, not 
only in practice but in their self-representation; see, e.g., K. Sessa, The 
Formation of Papal Authority in Late Antique Italy: Roman Bishops 
and the Domestic Sphere (New York, 2012). This is confirmed by the 
great stress upon John bar ‘Abdun’s just handling of money in both 
Michael of Tanis and the Disciple’s Vita; and, indeed, by Alexios’s 
own use of the language of managerial stewardship (quite typical in 
Byzantine canon law) in justifying his (in his view) lenient approach 
to the repentant Syrian bishops: odtw mepl todtTwv oixovourjoat dSetv 
zyvopev... (Ficker, Erdasse, 14, lines 7-8). 

164 HPEC 14s, trans. 219. 
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This ritual is enforced by “a Melkite hermit” nearby,!® 


who “placed excommunication upon” whomsoever of 
the monks refused to enlist his voice and his spittle in 
the daily task of reinforcing the social division.’°° The 
task was to isolate not only the patriarch through 
maltreatment, but his followers too. “There was in 
Constantinople a man who loved Abba John”— this 
Syrian, prevented from visiting John in his place of 
exile, is caught smuggling an innocent note to his 
imprisoned, gout-stricken patriarch in the monastery, 
and is beaten for it.!° 

Hearing about this, John bar ‘Abdun, speaking in 
secret with his disciple (i/midh) who attended him in 
exile, foretells his own imminent death, the end of all 
these tribulations.1¢* At this point, the greatest concern 
is to prevent John’s body, when he dies, from being bur- 
ied among Chalcedonians—“Do not bury me in the 
cemetery of the heretics,’ John tells his disciple.1©? This 
reciprocated group construction is a far cry from John’s 
refusal to reject communion with Chalcedonians, as 
narrated by the Disciple’s Vita. Despite the disciple’s 
doubts, “God is able to do anything,”’”° and so John’s 
request is fulfilled: the monks prevent the emperor's 
“messengers [vusu/]” from burying him at the monas- 
tery, saying, “Take this heretic from the midst of the 
orthodox,’ and so they bury him “far away” in a “rocky 
place.”!71 The Chalcedonian monks and the Jacobites 
could at least agree that the remains of the patriarch 
who professed one nature should be kept far from 
Chalcedonian bones. 

The Jacobite patriarch’s successor would take ref- 
uge outside of Byzantine territory. John bar ‘Abdun 
himself, according to Michael of Tanis, instructs his 
disciple before his death, “I charge you to tell the people 
not to let the one who comes after me dwell in the lands 
of the Romans, but rather to dwell in Amida [a.k.a. 


165 Again, clearly not an Arabic speaker; see above, n. 1. 
166 HPEC 145, trans. 219: habis min al-malakiyyah ... wa-ja ala 
alayhim hirm<an> in lam yaf ali dhdlik kull yawm. 


167 HPEC 145, trans. 220: wa-kana bi-l-Qustantiniyyah insan 
yubibb Anba Yibanna.... 


168 HPEC 145-46, trans. 220. 

169 HPEC 146, trans. 220: fa-la tadfinni fi madfan al-haratiqah. 
170 HPEC 146, trans. (modified) 221: «min anna lah qadir ala 
hull shay’. 

171 HPEC 146, trans. 221: imdi bi-hadha l-haratiqi min wast 
al-urtuduksiyyin... mawdi'sakhir{ah}... baid anhum. 
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Diyar Bakr] or in the city of Edessa.”!’* Yahya reports 
that John bar ‘Abdun’s successor “fled to Diyar Bakr in 
the lands of Islam” when Emperor Romanos sought him 
($7), and Michael the Syrian likewise reports that the 
new patriarch, Dionysios, was chased out of Melitene 
to Amida in Arab territory when “the Chalcedonians 
who were in Melitene” complained—quite a different 
role for Melitene’s Chalcedonians from the one the 
Disciple’s Vita had depicted.17 

All this division took considerable elite effort, as 
Alexios’s 1039 decree against intermarriage between 
Chalcedonian and Miaphysite Christians indicates.!”* 
The decree is universal in its terms, but, as before, the 
Chalcedonian metropolitan John is named as the 
instigator who brought the issue before the synod. Far 
from indicating local ethnic or religious “tensions” fes- 
tering in Melitene,'”* it suggests quite the opposite: 
Miaphysites and Chalcedonians in Melitene, a decade 
after the trial of John bar ‘Abdun, still saw nothing 
wrong with marrying each other. 


Erasing the Miaphysite Bishop of Melitene 
Our four narrators make a point of saying that the dis- 
pute was between John, the Chalcedonian metropoli- 
tan of Melitene, and the Jacobite patriarch, John bar 
‘Abdun. The dispute is oddly asymmetrical. After all, 
the Jacobite patriarch claimed the see of Antioch, not 
Melitene; he did not even reside in the metropolitan’s 
city. But the Syriac Chronicle of 1234 preserves a subtly 
but crucially different version of the dispute’s origin: “In 
the reign of Romanos, enmity arose between John, the 
Chalcedonian metropolitan of Melitene, and Ignatios, 


172 HPEC 146, trans. (modified) 220: fa-and tisika an taqil li-l- 
shab la yada‘ alladhi ya'ti ba di yaskun fi bilad al-Riim bal yaskun fi 
Amid aw madinat al-Ruha. Edessa was then still outside Byzantine 
control, though not for long, only until 1032; Ostrogorsky, History’, 
322 = §5.1. 

173. MichSyr 3:147, 4:566, Ibrahim 569, fol. 287, col. 1, line 1: 
ha lgidinaye da-b-Meélitini. 

174 See above, n. 115. 

175 
Viewing the trial of John bar ‘Abdun as the first salvo of renewed 


This was the interpretation of Vryonis, “Byzantium,” 170. 


Byzantine persecution, Vryonis interpreted the synodal decree against 
intermarriage of Chalcedonians and Miaphysites (and the new related 
regulation of inheritance) as a sign that “the situation between Greeks 
and Syrians in the city of Melitene had become [very] tense.” 
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the city’s metropolitan.”’”® Suddenly the whole affair 
takes on a new meaning. In this version, a dispute arose 
between two bishops competing for the same see—a much 
more familiar scenario.!”” The Jacobite patriarch was 
only brought into the dispute afterward, either when 
he interceded on Ignatios’s behalf or when the metro- 
politan John raised the stakes of his complaint before 
the authorities in Constantinople by focusing on the 
Jacobite patriarch, no mere bishop. 

Why then do our four main narrators make no 
mention of it? Each, as it turns out, had good rea- 
son to deemphasize the dispute between the two 
metropolitans. Alexios, patriarch of Constantinople, 
was keen to portray himself as destroying the root of the 
Jacobite heresy, the head of the “headless” church, rather 
than resolving some local dispute between bishops. 
With universal ambitions, he cast his decisions in uni- 
versal terms. Yahya, in his brief notice, does not even cast 
the affair as a dispute at all, and mentions neither of the 
squabbling metropolitans; instead, Emperor Romanos 
takes the initiative. Meanwhile, the Miaphysite sources 
(the Disciple’s Vita and Michael of Tanis’s excursus 
on John bar ‘Abdun) are biographical accounts of the 
Jacobite patriarch’s life and miracles. They are under- 
standably focused on the events in question only insofar 
as they pertained to John bar ‘Abdun’s life and death. 

But these two Miaphysite sources had an even 
more compelling reason not to cast the Jacobite met- 
ropolitan of Melitene, Ignatios bar Athunus, as a 
champion of the Jacobite cause: he was one of the 
three bishops who had capitulated and accepted 
Chalcedon. Just before the Disciple’s Vita begins, 
Michael the Syrian eliminates the possibility of cast- 
ing Ignatios bar Athunus in a leading role when he 
writes that in the time of John bar ‘Abdun, “Ignatios 
bar Athunus was ordained to Melitene, he who later 
became Chalcedonian’; Ignatios bar Qigi, the bishop of 


Tagrit who became a Muslim, is mentioned in the same 


176 Chronicle of 1234, ed. Chabot, 2:283, trans. Abouna, 213 (cited 
by Vest, Geschichte, 1198): kad emar da-b-malkiita d-Romanos neplat 
sene'ta bet Iwa'niytis mitri:(pilita) kalqidiinaya d-Melitini l-Igna tiyns 
mitri(pilita) dilah da-mdi"ta. If this is a (possibly adapted) quota- 
tion from the same vita of John bar ‘Abdun that Michael the Syrian 
cites (see above, at n. 32), then it is suggestive that Michael the Syrian 
leaves out this line; see further n. 179 below. 

177 For rival bishops in the fifth century, see F. Millar, 4 Greek 
Roman Empire: Power and Belief under Theodosius II (408-450) 
(Berkeley, 2006), 150. 


breath.178 Thus, Michael’s chronicle frames Ignatios 
bar Athunus from the beginning as an example of what 
happens to those who abandon the true faith in hopes 
of personal gain.1”? When Ignatios and the other two 
capitulate, the Disciple’s Vita relates that “one of them, 
Ignatios of Melitene, who is Bar Athunus, was shattered 
in those days by bitter regret, and died,’ while the other 
two bishops managed to escape to Syria “and ended 


their lives in penitence.’!8° 


A Just Emperor 


None of the four narrators casts Romanos as the villain 
in the trial, even though they tend to ascribe to him a 
high degree of agency, and agree that the decision to 
exile John bar ‘Abdun was ultimately his. By making 
the emperor the victim of a ruse perpetrated by the 
Chalcedonian metropolitan of Melitene, Michael of 
Tanis preserves the emperor’s reputation, and so makes 
it easier for Miaphysites to remain loyal both to their 
exiled patriarch and to the emperor.'*! In a possible 
echo of the same tradition, the Disciple’s Vita twice 
mentions corrupt translators briefly—but in neither 
case blames the emperor’s decision on a false transla- 
tion, nor are there any further details about what speech 


they changed."8* 


178 MichSyr 3:137, 4:560, Ibrahim 563, fol. 284, col. 1, lines 7-10: 
ettasrah Igna'tyiis l-Meélitini, haw d-batarken hwa ka lgidiinaya. For 
Bar Qigi, see A. M. Roberts, “Being a Sabian at Court in Tenth- 
Century Baghdad,” J4OS 137.2 (2017): 253-77, at 276. 

179 If, indeed, the original Disciple’s Vita quoted at length by 
Michael the Syrian traced the trial to an original dispute between two 
rival metropolitans of Melitene (see above, n. 176), it makes sense that 
Michael’s chronicle would omit it in an intentional attempt to harmo- 
nize the narrative of the Disciple’s Vita with the chronicle’s prior fore- 
shadowing of Ignatios’s capitulation. 

180 MichSyr 3:14.4~-45, 4:565, Ibrahim 568, fol. 287", col. 2, lines 
7-12: “w-haw had menhon Igna'tyts d-Meélitini d-hu bar Atinus 
b-hon b-yawmata ba-twata marirta pqa‘w-mit”; “b-tyabita shallem 
hayehon”” 

181 For this emphasis on loyalty to the emperor, see now Gyllenhaal, 
“Byzantine Melitene;’ 224. 


182 In both cases, the Chalcedonian metropolitan of Melitene 
instigates the foul play. One translator who maliciously manipulated 
the speech of Syrian Miaphysites is named as Theodore of Melitene, 
a Chalcedonian (mentioned above, n. 58). A Chalcedonian bishop 
(named John) “rebuked him” (akseh) for it; MichSyr 3:142, 4:563, 
Ibrahim 566, fol. 286°, col. 2, lines 8 from bottom—4 from bottom. 
The other, Peter Srafay / Sarrafi (“Goldsmith”? or “Money-Changer,’ 
as suggested by Vest, Geschichte, 1216, n. 1) of Melitene, is said to have 
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In Michael of Tanis’s account, Emperor Romanos 
asks John bar ‘Abdun to acknowledge Chalcedon, to 
which the Jacobite patriarch replies, 


Our lord emperor, may the Lord preserve your 
empire and your authority! He knows that I do 
not cease from prayer and supplication for your 
powerful empire, as the Holy Scriptures com- 
mand us, “so that our life may be at ease and 
in peace” [1 Tim 2:2]. Your authority doesn’t 
have the right to force anyone to forsake his 
religion—just as we have two kings, the king of 
Abyssinia and the king of Nubia, and they do 
not force any of the people of your religion who 
dwell among them to change their faith.1®° 


He concludes with a prayer for the emperor and for 
God to “preserve each of us according to what he has 
made clear to each.”18* But the metropolitan had bribed 
the interpreter, who adds after “we have two kings” the 
words “greater than you” (a zam [sic] minka). Romanos 
is furious, and the case is decided. Michael of Tanis 
clearly expected that his audience would see the plau- 
sibility of such a ruse working. Details of theology 
were not the emperor’s main concern, Michael of Tanis 
implies; what he wanted to assess was John’s loyalty.!®° 


been struck dead by God as punishment, “like his predecessor” (sug- 
gesting that Theodore too had died as a result of his dishonesty); 
MichSyr 3:143, 4:564, Ibrahim 567, fol. 286%, col. 1, lines 13 from 
bottom-1o0 from bottom: aYk haw da-qdamaw”. These two exam- 
ples were recently pointed out by Jan van Ginkel in a message to the 
Hugoye listserv, 22 January 2021. See also Vest, Geschichte, 1214-16. 


183 HPEC 144, trans. (modified) 218 (with identification of the 
biblical quotation at 218, n. 2): ya sayyidna al-malik, al-rabb yabfaz 
mamlakataka wa-sultanaka, wa-huwa yalam annani ma atruk 
al-salat wa-l-dua@ li-mamlakatika l-dabitah, kama amaratna al- 
kutub al-mugqaddasah hatta takiin hayatuna fi da ah wa-salimah, wa- 
laysa yajuz li-sultanika an yulzim ahad<an> bi-an yatruk dinahu, 
kama anna lana malikayn, wa-huma malik al-Habashah wa-malik 
al-Nibah, wa-ma yulzimi |sic] ahad<an> min ahl millatikum 
al-mugqimin indahum an yantaqili ‘an imanatihim. Quoted by 
Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene? 224 and n. 105. 

184 wa-yabfaz kull minna bi-ma qad {ta}bayyanahu labu. Emending 
tbynh to bayyanahu is my suggestion. The published translation (“to 
preserve all of us according as has been revealed to him”) suggests an 
alternate emendation: /abayyanathu}. 

185 This is consistent with how Michael of Tanis phrases the met- 
ropolitan’s initial accusation that prompts the emperor to summon 
John bar ‘Abdun to Constantinople in the first place (HPEC 142, 
trans., modified, 216): “In your empire there is a man, a patriarch, who 
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Strikingly, this Miaphysite narrative implies that the 
emperor’s judgment that the Jacobite patriarch and his 
followers were dissidents rested on distorted informa- 
tion. This suggests that if not for the ruse, the emperor 
would have recognized the legitimacy of the Jacobites as 
members of Roman society.1°° 

Michael the Syrian’s own running narrative por- 
trayed Emperor Romanos in quite different terms, set- 
ting our four earlier narratives in stark relief. Soon after 
the end of the Disciple’s Vita, he recounts (presumably 
following his main source for this period, Ignatios of 
Melitene)!8” that “Romanos died suddenly because 
the Lord was not pleased with the persecution he had 
stirred up against the faithful.”** The Disciple’s Vita, 
at least as preserved by Michael the Syrian, has no such 
explicit condemnation of the emperor. Michael (again 
presumably based on Ignatios of Melitene) begins 
the chapter that includes the Disciple’s Vita with an 
account of Roman military failure, due to the choice 
of the “tyrannical Greeks” to “persecute Christians” in 
a return to “their ancient ways”;'8? 
cise and tendentious summary of the trial of John bar 


‘Abdun itself: 


a famine; and a con- 


In this time, the tyrannical Chalcedonians 
stirred up a persecution against the orthodox in 
Melitene and the region around it. By force they 
brought my lord patriarch John bar ‘Abdun and 
his bishops to Constantinople, and they sent 
them into exile without mercy, as discussed in 


the History of My Lord Saint John.'?° 


has become arrogant, and the people obey him more than you” (/ 
mamlakatika rajul batrak qad tatawala wa-l-nas yuti i<na>hu akthar 
minka). 

186 Likewise, the Disciple’s Vita casts the emperor as judge, with 
the Chalcedonian metropolitan as the vicious prosecutor who tries 
his patience; MichSyr 3:143, 4:564, Ibrahim 567. 

187 Not to be confused with Ignatios bar Athunus. See above, 
nn. 31 and 44. 

188 MichSyr (bk. 13, ch. 7) 3:146, 4:565, Ibrahim 568, fol. 287°, 
col. 1, lines 9 from bottom—6 from bottom: Romanos malka mit men 
sely, metul d-marya la estbi ba-rdiifya haw d-air al mhaymne. 

189 MichSyr 3:136, 4:560, Ibrahim 563, fol. 284”, col. 2, lines 9-15: 
“yawnaye talime”; “rdifya da-kristiyane”; “l- iyade atiqe” 

190 MichSyr 3:137, 4:560, Ibrahim 563, fol. 284, col. 3, lines 8-17: 
b-hana zabna aqgim™ rdifya al trisay su(bha) ka'lgidinaye talime 
b-Mélitini w-atrawata d-hadirth, w-qatira it awbel™ l-Qust(antinipolis) 
L-marY Yihannan patriyar(ka) bar ‘Abdin w-l-efisqife, w-b-ekstiriya’ 
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Though describing the same events that indeed the 
Disciple’s Vita—the History of My Lord Saint John— 
describes, Michael’s summary frames it much more 
clearly as a persecution carried out by the Chalcedo- 
nians as a whole against the Miaphysites as a whole, one 
group against another. Michael the Syrian in the twelfth 
century, and probably already his source Ignatios of 
Melitene in the late eleventh century, has collapsed a 
complex constellation of motives, agency, and meaning 
into a simple story of two monolithic groups, oppressor 
and oppressed.!1 


Conclusion 


Our sources treat doctrinal and ethnic categories as 
self-evident. To a certain extent this reflected a reality 
in which specialists, at least, could easily articulate these 
categories in terms of councils, Christology, and lan- 
guage. But, as we have seen, these theoretical categories 
did not automatically translate into social groups com- 
peting with each other as “blocs.”!?? All four narratives 
reflect a pre-trial situation in which doctrinal catego- 
ries in particular have not yet been “recognized” as the 
rightful basis for collective action, social organization, 
and the distribution of resources and authority. This 
is true even of the narratives that are most committed 
to advocating for this “recognition”: Alexios’s decrees 
and the Disciple’s Vita. By depicting these categories 
as the rightful criterion, these narratives act as tools for 
“religio-political entrepreneurship.” 

As Gyllenhaal has argued, Dagron’s narrative of a 
switch from pragmatism to rigorism is not borne out 
by the evidence. Melitene’s Syrian Jacobite community 
was flourishing and continued to flourish after John 
bar ‘Abdun’s trial, despite occasional bursts of impe- 
rial “persecution” or “intolerance.”!?? Their monaster- 
ies multiplied,!?* and Melitene was a thriving center 


armiw enon d-la rabme, aykana da-mbawyé tas ita d- alaw" d-qadd(isa) 
mar’ Yithannan. 

191 Fora similar, contemporary shift in Armenian historiography, 
see above, n. 10. 

192 Brubaker, “Ethnicity without Groups,’ 164. 

193 Dagron, “Minorités,’ 188-92; Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene.’ 
218b—219b, 232. 

194 Dagron, “Minorités,” 189. 


of Syrian Miaphysite culture.1?° The foregoing analysis 
suggests that we might go a step further and revise the 
very terms of this debate, exchanging notions like “tol- 
erance” and “pragmatism” (with their implications of 
laxness and presumptions about what normative frame- 
work governed particular historical actors by default, or 
should have) for terms that allow us to take seriously 
the possibility that a divergent understanding of doctri- 
nal difference (inflected by social relationships), rather 
than “pragmatism, led some Byzantine Chalcedonian 
bishops (like Patriarch Nicholas) and administrators 
(like the krites of Melitene) to reject the formal attempt 
to label the Jacobite patriarch a heretic. Even by his own 
account, Patriarch Alexios needed to work hard to con- 
vince anyone that the Jacobite patriarch was a heretic. 
When Alexios in later years decreed that Jacobites in 
Melitene should not intermarry with Chalcedonians, 
and should be bound by other legal limitations pre- 
scribed against heretics by Justinianic legislation, this is 
typically seen as a “rigorist” response to a lax practice 
of “ignoring” those laws, taking Alexios’s framing more 
or less at face value.!?° But the claim that Miaphysites 
should be subjected to restrictions and limitations 
under Roman law rested on an innovative legal argu- 
ment.!?” Jacobites and Chalcedonians of Melitene 
probably did not think they were doing anything illicit 
or even strange when they intermarried: Christians 
were marrying Christians, neighbors were marrying 
neighbors.!?8 And when Byzantine administrators 
appointed to govern did nothing to hinder them in 
this, they were merely enforcing the legal status quo. 
The populace of Melitene seems to have required elite 
ethno-religio-political “entrepreneurs” to “educate” 
them as to who was a heretic and who was orthodox, 
to judge from the Greek treatise written in 1026-28 


195 J. F Coakley, “When Were the Five Greek Vowel-Signs 
Introduced into Syriac Writing?? Journal of Semitic Studies 56 (2011): 
307-25, at 315-16; Benner, “Die syrisch-jakobitische Kirche,’ 72-73. 
196 Chitwood, “Patriarch Alexios,’ 298, 300; Chitwood, Byzantine 
Legal Culture, 139-40; Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene,” 229. 

197 Chitwood, “Patriarch Alexios, 301-9; Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine 
Melitene,” 226b-227A. 


198  Alexios’s own decree makes clear that at least some weddings 
were taking place between parties who may not even have realized 
(or could plausibly claim not to have realized) that they belonged 
to different confessions; see above, n. 116. Compare this situation to 
seventh-century interconfessional marriage discussed by Tannous, 
Making, 98-99. 
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by Demetrios, bishop of Kyzikos, an ally of Alexios 
the Stoudite, explaining that the Syrian Jacobites 
adhered to Miaphysite doctrine, and arguing that this 
made them heretics.!?? Clearly not everyone found 
this obvious, not even among elite readers of Greek in 
Constantinople. 

We might be similarly cautious with terms like 
“persecution,” preferring more precise description. 
There can be no doubt that the trial of John bar ‘Abdun 
and its outcome had an impact that went far beyond 
the handful of individuals directly subjected to pres- 
sure to convert, excommunication, and exile. Yet we 
should be careful to distinguish these symbolic or 
emotional effects on a community, detrimental as they 
may be, from widespread violence or imminent threat 
of violence wielded against a whole category of human 
beings—a distinction that a term like “persecution” 
risks eliding. Sometime between 1031 and 1034, argu- 
ably just before John bar ‘Abdun passed away, a Syrian 
scribe living under Byzantine rule read of how God's 
chosen people fought for control of the promised land, 
and was reminded of the trials of his own community. 
In the margin of the Book of Joshua, he wrote, “Lord 
have mercy upon your church in the time of Emperor 
Romanos.”?°° This scribe was clearly affected by recent 
events, but the very manuscript in which his note sur- 
vives also attests to his own community’s cultural efflo- 
rescence under Byzantine rule.*” 

Conceptual clarity allows us to consider indi- 
vidual actors’ personal, social, political, and ideologi- 
cal motives outside of a strictly confessional or ethnic 


199 See Chitwood, “Patriarch Alexios,’ 300-301; Chitwood, 
Byzantine Legal Culture, 140; Gyllenhaal, “Byzantine Melitene,’ 220. 
200 British Library Add. 7183, fol. 23°: marya etrabham al idtak 
b-zabneh d-Romanos malka. This note seems to have been written 
before the same scribe’s notice of John bar ‘Abdun’s death on 3 February 
1031, which appears on fol. 60" in the same manuscript, and was appar- 
ently prompted by the event it describes. For both notes, see F. Rosen 
and J. Forshall, eds., Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum orientalium 
qui in Museo Britannico asservantur: Pars prima, codices Syriacos et 
Carshunicos amplectens (London, 1838), 66; trans. Coakley, “When 
Were the Five,’ 313, n. 31. The dating by the Byzantine emperor clearly 
indicates that the scribe lived within Byzantine territory, as concluded 
by Coakley (p. 316 at n. 43). 

201 
ing the invention of the five West Syriac vowel signs (based on the 


This manuscript has been adduced as evidence for locat- 


Greek alphabet) in and around tenth- and eleventh-century Melitene; 


Coakley, “When Were the Five,’ esp. 313. 
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framework.”°? For example, instead of simply adopt- 
ing the Disciple’s Vita’s portrayal of the Chalcedonian 
metropolitan of Melitene as a religious “zealot” or 
“taavatic, *°* 
have led someone in his place to pursue the canon- 
legal argument that Miaphysite bishops were heretics 
who should be deposed. Was it the threat to his author- 
ity posed by a rival bishop of Melitene ordained by 
the Jacobite patriarch (a problem at least temporarily 
solved by that bishop’s capitulation and the synod’s use 
of the precedent of Cathar capitulators)? Was it the 
mission of cultivating a distinctly and self-consciously 
Chalcedonian community locally in Melitene??°* Was 
it a desire to gain the upper hand in property disputes 
with wealthy Miaphysite monasteries (of which we 
have no evidence known to me, but which we can plau- 


we might ask what circumstances could 


sibly assume were commonplace by analogy with better 
documented regions in western Europe)? Was it a wish 
to gain more access to pious donations by pilgrims and 
the local elite ?#°° Most visits to a monastery probably 
brought a donation.”°° Michael of Tanis emphasizes 
the “love” that “the Jacobite orthodox” and “the people, 
even “the Greeks,” felt for John bar ‘Abdun. This affec- 
tion often prompted donations. In one miracle story, 
a woman visited the Jacobite patriarch to make a large 
donation, and grumbled when all the thanks she got 
was a modest prayer; but she saw her error when John 
brought out a scale and transcribed the prayer onto a 
piece of paper to prove that the page miraculously out- 
weighed her bag of coins.*°” No lurch toward rigorism 


202 For a model of how to pursue such an approach, see S. Elm, 
Sons of Hellenism, Fathers of the Church: Emperor Julian, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and the Vision of Rome (Berkeley, 2012). 

203 Cf. Gautier, “Monodies,” 85. 

204 M. Mavroudi, “Licit and Illicit Divination: Empress Zoe and 
the Icon of Christ Antiphonetes,’ in Les savoirs magiques et leur trans- 
mission de l'Antiquité a la Renaissance, ed. V. Dasen and J.-M. Spieser, 
Micrologus’ Library 60 (Florence, 2014), 431-60, at 434. 

205 
over visits from local pilgrims as a possible factor. 


I thank David R. Thomas for pointing me toward competition 


206 For donations in Byzantine pilgrimage, see A.-M. Talbot, 
“Pilgrimage to Healing Shrines: The Evidence of Miracle Accounts,” 
DOP 56 (2002): 153-73, at 162. For pilgrimage sites in Anatolia of 
regional and local significance, the participation of all levels of soci- 
ety, and monasteries and holy mountains as sites of pilgrimage, see 
A.-M. Talbot, “Pilgrimage in the Eastern Mediterranean between the 
7th and 15th Centuries, in Egeria: Mediterranean Medieval Places of 
Pilgrimage (Athens, 2008), 37-46, at 43-46. 

207 HPEC 140-41, trans. 213. 
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is needed to explain why an ambitious metropolitan 
bishop might have wished to eliminate such a draw for 
donations, and to redirect the prestige and revenues of 
pilgrimage to institutions under his control. 

None of this is to claim that doctrine did not mat- 
ter or was merely instrumental. Quite to the contrary, 
such an analysis shifts us from a simplistic picture of 
“two sides,” whose partisanship dwarfs any concern 
for the specifics of their doctrines, to the possibil- 
ity of doing justice to the complexity of human social 
and mental experience, including how human beings 


have imagined and spoken about God. With theology 


S@ THIS PAPER FIRST TOOK SHAPE IN 201I UNDER 
the auspices of a seminar led by Maureen Miller, to 
whom I am grateful for her comments on multiple 
drafts of this paper, and likewise to Maria Mavroudi 
for a pivotal conversation in December 2011, as well as 
to Erik Born and Shao-yun Yang for their comments 
at that early stage. In January 2020 I presented a more 
developed version of some of its conclusions at “Law 
and Communal Identity in the Early Medieval World? 
a conference at UCLA’s Center for Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies, where I benefited from the discus- 
sion and especially from Zachary Chitwood’s insight- 
ful comments and suggestions. In February 2021, 


liberated from its role as a mere partisan banner, we may 
ask what about its contents has inspired some to see in 
it the most compelling basis for social organization and 
collective action. 
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